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The Lost Bird. 


The summer’s throbbing chant is done 
And mute the choral antiphon, 


And thou art here alone, alone 
Sing, little bird, the rest have flown. 
Oo. W. Holmes. 


<—o 


The Water Cactus. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


an hour or two. It has a flavor, when one is 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
nand women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 


. " Thi Me . M 
not thirsty, somewhat like raw potatoes. This | i7th year opens Sept. 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 


becomes extremely disagreeable after a while, 


}and is not removed by boiling; though it is not 
| noticeable in tea or coffee, nor in bread. 


However, beggars cannot be choosers; and 
one who is reduced to the necessity of partaking 
of this cactus beverage is not generally in a 
critical mood. P. C. BICKNELL. 
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The Story of a Famous Story. 
The many hundreds of boys who have been 





| 


| delighted and thrilled by Mr. Robert Louis | 
| Stevenson’s famous story, ‘“Treasure Island,” | 


will surely find it pleasant to learn from a recent 


| 


We sometimes read, in narratives of travel and | Magazine article, in which the author relates the | 


adventure in the deserts of the 
men in the last extremiti 
their lives by obtaining water from a species o 
cactus; but I have never known the narrator to 


describe the particular variety of cactus that thus | P™ 


helps humanity. It is called the Fish-Hook 
Cactus, or Water Cactus, or ‘‘Nigger Head,” 


retty little Scotch town under the same roof 

with Lloyd Osbourne,—since then his co-worker 
| in several romantic tales, at that time but a lad,— 
who had a faney for drawing and painting. The 


known in botany as Echinocactus Wislizeni. | boy had a small room which he used as a picture- 


This plant when fully grown bears a general | 


resemblance to its giant relation, the Sahuarah, 
and both varieties are frequently found growing 
side by side. But the Water Cactus is readily 
distinguished from the other by its broad, flat 
spines curved like fish-hooks, while those of the 
Giant Cactus are slender and tapering like needles. 

Another distinguishing trait is noted in the 
ridges from which the spines protrude. On the 
Giant Cactus these run perpendicularly from 
base to apex, like the fluting of an Ionic column ; 
while on the Water Cactus they ascend the shaft 
in spiral fashion, giving the plant a marked 
corkscrew appearance. 

During the first few years of its growth the 
Water Cactus is spherical or globular in form, as 
in the cut—hence the name Nigger Head, the 
curling spines being suggestive of the African’s 
wool. Its subsequent growth is a gradual elon- 
gation upward, so that it becomes ovate in form, 
and finally cylindrical, attaining a height, when 
full-grown, of six to seven feet, with a diameter 
rarely exceeding fourteen to sixteen inches. 

‘To be able to find and recognize the plant is 
not enough; one must know how to make it give 
up the life-saving fluid; and this is by no means 
an easy task. The pulpy interior is enveloped 
in a skin more impenetrable than the toughest 
leather, and further protected with an array of 





stout, wiry spines, so springy that the largest 
rock thrown against them will violently rebound, 
leaving them uninjured. No animal save man 
can make any impression on this porcupine of 
the vegetable kingdom; and even man, unless 
provided with fire, as well as an axe or stout- 
bladed knife, would find it impossible to penetrate 
one, 

There is but one method of dealing with the 
spines, and that is fire. They burn like tinder, 
taking fire readily from a few dead leaves or 
straws ignited at the base of a cactus on the 
windward side. ‘The flame spreads rapidly from 
spine to spine, consuming them instantly with a 
fierce, erackling blaze; and in less than one 
minute both fire and spines have disappeared. 

Then it only remains to chop or cut a segment 
from the top of the now denuded cylinder, and 
scoop out a basin in the soft, spongy interior. 
By continued pounding with the back of the axe, 
water enough will ooze into the hollow to satisfy 
the thirst of twenty men. 

Should the searcher after water be provided 
only with a knife, as is generally the case, the 
job of effecting an entrance is long and tedious, 
for the tough rind cuts no more easily than a tin 
fruit-can—in fact it is more difficult to cut, as it 


does not present so firm a resistance to the knife. | 


The entire inner portion of the cactus some- 
what resembles the white of a watermelon in 
consistency, but is more springy and fluffy. One 
may squeeze water from it as from a sponge— 
water, too, that is quite cold and refreshing, so 
impervious is the tough skin, even to the blister- 
ing heat of the sun, that may have been beating 
down on the plant all day. 

Those who have never suffered thirst on a 
scorching desert cannot readily imagine the 
delicious sensation experienced in squeezing a 
lump of this cold, snow-white cactus heart in the 
mouth, when one’s throat is on fire and one’s lips 
parched and swollen. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that this cactus water is really palatable 
only when one is extremely thirsty. Last sum- 


mer, while prospecting a difficult mountain-range 
where no other water could be obtained, I 
depended for nearly a week on these cacti alone; 
and I grew very weary of it—indeed, I almost 
preferred going thirsty. 

The water, when first obtained, has a whitish, 
smoky tint, though it settles clear as crystal in 


gallery, and with a shilling box of water-colo 
pens and ink, and abundance of paper he h 
decorated the walls with all kinds of fanciful 
designs. Usually Mr. Stevenson’s share in the 
gallery was merely to act as showman, but 
occasionally he condescended to contribute to its 
further adornment, and one day he drew for it 
an imaginary map. 
“Tt was elaborately, and I thought beautifully 
colored. The shape of it took my fancy beyond 
expression; it contained harbors that pl 
me like sonnets; and with the unconsciousness 
of the predestined, I ticketed my performance 
‘Treasure Island.’ ” 
Gradually, as he contemplated this accidental 
uct of fancy, he commenced to people it with 
imaginary inhabitants, and at last one rainy 
autumn evening he sat down before a blazing 
hearth-fire and n to write, in the comfortable 
assurance that the tale he had to tell was worth 
the telling, while for the manner, there was an 
actual boy at hand upon whom to try itas he went 
along. ‘This he did, to the increasing delight of 
the fortunate boy, and presently to that of another 
auditor whom it was still more inspiriting to him 
to satisfy. ‘This was his father, a man of roman- 


entered with — enthusiasm into the adven- 
tures and exploits of his son’s created characters, 
and was soon impelled to actively collaborate. 
All his suggestions were adopted, and when that 
moment arrived in the story at which the sea- 
chest of an old pirate is to be examined, the elder 
Stevenson spent the better part of a day preparing 
on the back of a legal envelope a suitable inven- 
tory of its contents; which the author accepted 
and inserted without alteration. 

The story was a success and made the author’s 
first fame. He humorously yet earnestly recom- 
|mends other aspiring young romancers to write 
{from a map as he did, by way of giving a 





backbone and a sense of reality to their work. | 
Nevertheless, his map gave him some trouble, | 


for when it was sent to the publishers for inser- 
tion in the volume it miscarried and was lost, and 
he had to makea new one. He did it; but he says: 

“It is one thing to draw a map at random, set 
‘a seale in the corner of it at a ven’ and write 

up a story to’ the measurements. It is quite 
another to have to examine a whole book 
pod ya ened of rie allusions contained ’ 
_and with a pair of compasses painfully design 
| a map to sult the data. I did it, and the ma 

was drawn again in my father’s office, wit 

embellishments of blowing whales and sailing 
| ships; and my father himself brought into service 
| a knack he had of various writing, and elaborately 
forged the signature of ‘Captain Flint’ and the 
sailing directions of ‘Billy Bones.’ But, some- 
how, it was never “Treasure Island’ to me.” 

The enthusiastic father, the excited boy and 
| the proud author all enjoying the work her 
j around the evening fire while the fierce sh 

sleet lashed outside their cottage—surely there 
could be no better setting for the rise and progress 
of a wondrous tale of wild adventures. 


~~ 
> 








Pricking a Fallacy. 


| A member of Parliament said at a recent meet- 
| ing of the Liberation Society, ‘“When we have a 
| fallacy in Scotland we stick a joke in it and it 
explodes.” As an illustration he related an 
anecdote associated with the “‘open door’’ of the 
established church, which the London 
prints: 


tithes to a blacksmith, whose exclamation, ‘‘But 
I don’t go to your church!” was met by the 
rejoinder, ‘“‘No, but the door of my church is 
| always open !’’ 
| Next day the blacksmith submitted an account 
| for shoeing to the minister. 

“But my horses are not shod at — smithy !”” 
exclaimed the minister, with some heat. 

“No,” was the quiet reply, “‘but the door of 
my smithy is always open!’’ 





on 


As Seen by Visitors. 


Our country has been laid under many obliga- 
tions by foreigners who have with frankness 
given their opinion of America as a whole after 
having visited a single city. An English physi- 
cian is good enough to report the judgment of a 
travelled person whom he met at Cairo. 


We were much amused by a donkey-boy who 
had achieved the high honor of being sent on 
show to the World’s Fair at Chicago. He 
returned with the superior bearing acquired by 
travel, and with the dignified surname of Toby. 
His reply to our morning salutation was always, 
“I’m all right, t'ank you; how’s y’self?” 

We asked him whether he would have liked to 
remain in America. ‘‘No,” he instantly replied, 
“T no wish to talk by my nose.” The New 
World had failed to impress the Old. 





Southwest, that | Tise and origin of the tale, that they owe it in the | ,, 
es of thirst have saved | first place to his kindly sympathy with a school- 
¢ | boy’s amusements in the holidays. 

| Mr. Stevenson was staying at a cottage in a 


tie temperament and robust imagination, who | 


make | 
in it, 


News | 


A minister once submitted an account for | 


20,000 med. calls in '%. Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, A. M., M. D., Dean. (Send 
Jor Catalogue.) 517 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Authemeron 


Cures in a Day.’’ Canker Cure. 


All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Four Delightful Books. 
Chapters from a Life. 


A remarkably attractive book of biographical 
and literary interest, by ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS, author of ‘A Singular Life,’’ etc. 
With 24 portraits and other illustrations. $1.50.. 





yon’; A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of JoHN BurROUGHS’s delightful outdoor 
papers, with 20 charming pictures from photo- 
graphs. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Marm Lisa. 
By Kate Doucias Wiccrn, author of ‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ etc. $1.00. 


Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction, and 
the story is one of Mrs. Wiggin’s best. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “‘ The Life 
of Nancy,’’ etc. $1.25. 
This story of a summer on the coast of Maine and the 


adjaceut islands is one.of the most delightful books 
Miss Jewett has written. 


Sold by idliaihive Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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‘‘ Absolutely the Best.’’ 


Thanksgiving 
Turkeys 


will be far more 
enjoyable if the /; Vy 


creasing is fe 
Slade’s Spiced Seasoning. 


SLADE’S Seasoning is better than 
any other — everybody likes it. . .. - 


Lf your grocer does not sell it send 
10 cents for a can. 


D. & I. SLADE CO., Boston. 

























A Cracker Plate 





9x7 inches. 


Crackers 


plate. "This py 
sa deep one. ¥ 
Fine China, 
beautifully 
decorated 
and gilded. 


We will send this beauti- 
To Introduce our ful plate, together witha 


hook of over 300 
Art Catalogue illustrations for 75 cents 
free of express charges. This elegant Art Cata- 
logue will be of great assistance in selecting 
China, Pottery and Glass that may not other- 
wise be obtainable. Address Dept. A. 
ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY, 
89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Our White China Book for Decorators, 
> 341 Different articles, 
sent upon application. 
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Length, 12 inches. 





For Cold Weather, You Will Want a Beautiful 


Transparent 
Window 


Thermometer 


to fasten outside the window. We shall give 
away one of these Thermometers 


FREE 





(For a limited time only), with each Dozen Cakes of 


WILLIAMS’ 





TomLeT Soap. 


This Soap is Strictly Pure—Delicately 
Scented, and has the Soft, Healing Effect 
of —SWEET, RICH CREAM. 





ANY Druggist or dealer in Soaps can supply 
you, but, if unable to obtain it for an 
son, we will deliver to any express 0) 
the United States, all charges paid, a pack- 
age of this Soap (one dozen cakes), with 
THERMOMETER, on receipt of 
ple cake (full size) 15 cents, post-paid. 


rea- 
ice in 


$2.00. Sam- 


Address carefully, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


Mail Order Dept. 
Manufacturers for Over Fifty Years of 


Width, 3inches, WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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—PPDDDED a eeaee: 
At Indian Meadow. 


A Story of Pioneer Days. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter IV. 

chanced that afternoon that a! 
sullen, bad-tempered Indian of the 
St. Francis tribe, called by the 
whites Joe Ditigaw, and a French- 
and-Indian half-breed, an inveterate 
drunkard known as Pierre Crow, 
were on their way from Falmouth 
to an Indian camp or winter village 
on the upper Androscoggin waters, | 
and saw the smoke which Ben and Jairus had 
raised. The men had been to Falinouth to sell 
furs and buy West India rum. ‘They had drunk | 
freely of this liquor for several days, and carried 
each a large copper canteen of it. 

Sighting the smoke they surmised that a camp 
was in that quarter, and to visit it turned aside 
from their route, which lay three or four miles to | 
the westward of Indian Meadow. ‘The early 
dusk of the short winter afternoon had fallen 
when they reached the yard. 

Ben and Jairus were in the hut and had closed | 
the door, for the night was cold. They had put 





four potatoes to roast in the embers of the fire, | 
and were tending them anxiously, for these two | 


potatoes apiece would have to serve as the greater 


part of their supper, when they heard a noise | 


outside, followed by a thump on the door and a 
question shouted in a language strange to them. 

They were much startled, but Jairus opened 
the hut door. Pierre Crow stood there, with his 
gun in his hand, having the butt raised to knock 
again; but on seeing the boy at the door he 
repeated his question. 

Jairus, who understood not a syllable of it and 
saw before him two wild, unsteady men who 


seemed to be Indians, stared mutely, in increasing | 


alarm. Then Ditigaw, who stood behind Pierre 
Crow, said gruffly, ‘‘Who here?” 


“This other boy and I are tending our fathers’ | 


cattle-herd,” said Jairus, with his voice shaking | 
a little in spite of himself. 

Without more ado the two unwelcome callers 
pushed into the hut, and Ditigaw demanded 
food. ‘‘What you eat? Me hungry.” 

Not daring to do otherwise, Jairus drew forth 
the bag of potatoes and exhibited the small stock 
of pork. The Indian drew his hunting-knife 
and proceeded to slice the most of the pork and 
place it in the spider. 

Pierre Crow, meantime, was devoting his | 
unsteady attentions to the little stock of potatoes, 
about half of which he turned out and put in 
the fire, without much care whether they baked 
or burned. The boys, fearing to remonstrate, 
drew back and remained very quiet. After a 
somewhat tottering fashion Ditigaw fried the 
pork, and then, without waiting for the potatoes, 
he and the half-breed ate it and drank the fat. 
They did not offer the lads a share. 

The potatoes meantime were scorched and 
burned amidst the embers, and Ben ventured 
presently to tend them and draw them out of the 
fire. As fast as he took them out Ditigaw 
devoured them, crushing them in his large brown 
hands and tossing the fragments up to cool them. 

Being very hungry, Ben made bold to keep 
one potato for himself; but the Indian snatched 


| rum-crazed 








for the door. Jairus followed him, equally 
terrified. But the half-breed, staggering to his 
feet, seized them both before they could open the 
door and pushed them back into the far corner 
again, muttering maudlin words which they did 
not in the least understand. 

Both Ditigaw and Pierre Crow were now very 
drunk, but soon they drank from the copper 
canteens again. The half-breed began to sing 
hilariously, “‘Me Pierre Crow and he Joe Diti- 
gaw,” over and over; but the Indian gave vent 
only to an occasional whoop, when he would 
spring up, slap himself and perform absurd antics, 


| for which there was all too little room within 
the hut. 


At length, creeping forward on their knees, the 
two boys tried again, stealthily, to open the door 
and escape; but this 
time the Indian espied 
them, and with a tipsy 
yell seized Jairus just 
as he had his hand on 
the door. 

Sudden fury seemed 
to fill the drunken sav- 
age; he threw the boy 
down near the smol- 
dering fireplace and, 
grinding his teeth, 
placed one heavy knee 
on his chest. A mur- 
derous impulse to kill 
and scalp the lad ap- 
peared to enter his 
mind; he 
fumbled for his knife 
and at length pulled it 
from the sheath. 

Jairus eried out and 
struggled violently at 
| the prospect of so horri- 
ble a death, screaming 
and begging for his life. 
Ben was crying, too, 
from pure terror. But 
as if the sound of their 
outeries excited him 
the more, the savage 
| whooped again and 
| fumbled with one hand 
|to grasp the boy by 
'the hair. Jairus seized 
| his hand, however, and 

held it with all the 
| frantic young strength 
| of a boy of thirteen. 

| “O Ben! Ben! Pull 
| him off! Pull him off!” 
| he shrieked. 

But Ben was doing 
all his youthful best to 
pull the door far enough 
past the heels of the 
Indian to get out. 

Whether the drunken 
savage would actually 
have killed Jairus, or 
tried to scalp him alive, 
is not wholly certain, for now the half-breed, who 


| 


|had sat nodding heavily and trying to sing, 


suddenly roused up, and lunging forward with 


forcibly that he rolled over on his back against 
the door. Pierre Crow then poked both boys 
into the corner again. 

Ditigaw attempted to get up several times but 
fell, and then began crawling around as if seeking 
for the boys. But as often as he turned his head 
toward the corner where they crouched, his 
almost equally intoxicated companion, moved by 
a more prudent impulse, lurched forward to push 
or pull him away. 

At length, in one of these efforts, Pierre fell 
completely over Ditigaw, and the tipsy couple 
rolled upon the embers of the fire. The Indian, 
who had thrust his head amidst the hot embers, 
howled from pain; and while they were strug- 
gling out of this new difficulty Jairus and Ben 





it from him, with an angry grunt. 
When they had satisfied their hunger to some | 
extent, the ruffians sat on the bunk again, un- 


slung their canteens and shook the contents, with | see the trail which they had made four days 


darted out-of-doors. 
Instinctively both boys ran down the meadow 
toward home. Thenight wasclear. They could 


both hands pushed the Indian off the boy so | 


Indian, that the lads dared not go back and try 
to get their snow-shoes. Stepping softly as pos- 


the meadow, finding that their packed and now 
crusted snow-shoe tracks did not often break 
under them. 

Before they had gone far Juirus stopped. “‘We 
| mustn’t go home, Ben,” he said. 
“T shall,” whimpered Ben. 


**My pa didn’t.” 

‘But they’ve got the throat distemper at your 
house, too ; and you’ll catch it and die,” said Jairus. 

They had come to the place where the snow- 
shoe tracks of Molly Molasses turned away to 








“WHO HERE?” 


|the eastward. There the boys stood for some 
moments considering what they would do. 
| **She’s good to us, and so is Metalluk! Let’s 
go to their camp,” said Jairus. ‘“‘It isn’t very 
| far, I guess.” 
“No, | won’t! I’m going home,” whined Ben. 
“Well, good-by,” said Jairus, and took the 
other trail. Just as he had expected, Ben felt 
afraid to go on alone, and soon followed him. 
They were obliged to rub their ears and noses 
briskly, and slap their fingers together, to keep 
from freezing. ‘The forest was very still, save 
for the frost-snap of the trees here and there. 


hay “blew” sharply, a few rods away in the | 
swamp. So great was their fear of the intoxicated | 


sible on the crumpy snow, they stole away down | 


“But you know what pa told us,” said Jairus. | 


trees, till he came toa small, dark structure which 
proved to be a wigwam, covered with sheets of 
hemlock or spruce bark. As they came nearer 
they heard the squaw say a word to her dog. 

“Molly Molasses! Is that you, Molly Molas- 
| ses?’’ cried Jairus. 

I-o-day opened the wigwam door wide when 
| she heard the lad’s pitiful voice. ‘“White boy!” 
she exclaimed. “What you come?” and seizing 
| her barking dog by the neck, thrust him back 
| into the wigwam behind her. 

| Jairus and Ben began to tell their troubles, 
}and though I-o-day understvod little English, 
| she recognized the names of Joe Ditigaw and 
| Pierre Crow, and seemed to guess the rest 
| of the story at once. 

| *“‘Ditigaw he bad!” she exclaimed, vehemently. 
* Bad man! Me ’fraid 
Ditigaw! He kill 
mans!”’ 

As they entered the 
wigwam the squaw put 
her dog out, for he 
displayed an antipathy 
to the white boys. She 
then rekindled her fire 
and gave them each 
large pieces of roast 
deer meat, which they 
devoured almost as 
voraciously as Metal- 
luk had devoured beef. 
When their savage 
hunger had been ap- 
peased both boys stared 
around, glad of such 
hospitable shelter on 
that cold night. 

One of Ben’s ears 
was much frozen, and 
his fingers were chilled 
to such a degree that, 
on warming them at 
the fire, they ached so 
badly that he cried 
again. Talking to him 
in tones of pity, the 
squaw squeezed his 
hands vigorously in her 
large brown ones; but 
she put snow to his 
frozen ear. 

The wigwam was 
cozily lined with skins 
of wolves and foxes, 
and also four large 
black bearskins. Col- 
ored baskets, woven of 
osier, were piled on a 


swinging shelf; and 
there were wooden 
bowls, a copper kettle 
and a copper pan. 
l-o«lay was a very nice 
housewife, after the 
Indian fashion, and 


the whole place was 

neat and clean. After 
they had eaten and warmed themselves, the 
squaw spread a bunk of furs for the boys. They 
slept comfortably and soundly till morning. 
| When Jairus waked, l-o-day was gone; but on 
looking out he saw her fishing in the pool below 
the falls. She caught four or five trout, fried 
| them in the copper pan, and so gave the boysa 
| good breakfast. 

They could see that I-o-day was disturbed and 
watchful. After feeding her dog, which she 
| called ‘“Tarch,” she spoke to him, pointed along 
| the trail by which the boys had come and bade 

him, in the Indian tongue, go watch it. The 





Once a loup-cervier ina tree saluted them with | morning was very cold, and the dog, looking up 
a wild screech as they passed; but they heard | in her face, whined plaintively; but the squaw 
neither wolves nor panthers. sharply bade him go, and Tarch trotted away. 
Emerging at length from the swamp, the tracks “He watch!” she exclaimed, laughing; then 
led them over a high hillside in the forest and raising one hand and counting on her fingers 


| down into a valley, where thick hemlock and | 
spruce so shut out the starlight that it was with 
difficulty Jairus could follow the squaw’s tracks. 
When they stepped off them, however, they 
slumped deeply in the snow. 

At last they came to what seemed the steep 





broad grins. They unscrewed the caps and both | previously, and also the snow-shoe tracks which | bank of a small, frozen river, and heard not far 


indulged in long draughts. 

The two lads kept as far from them as the | 
narrow limits of the hut permitted, and sat still, | 
in growing anxiety. For what seemed a long | 
time a horrible silence prevailed: and Jairus | 
remembered how Ditigaw’s eyes seemed to him | 
to glow as they rolled heavily in their sockets. 

Suddenly the Indian leaped to his feet, so | 
abruptly that he hit his head against the low roof | 
and uttered a terrific whoop. 


the squaw had made. They did not stop even to 
exchange a word till they had reached the lower 
haystack. 

“We haven’t got our caps,’’ Ben then said, 
“nor our mittens. And it’s awful cold.” 

“We ought to have our snow-shoes, too,” said 
Jairus. 

They hid behind the haystack and listened ; 
the night was still. Up at the hut they heard 


| away the subdued roar of falls. Here the trail 
|turned northward along the bank. Soon they 
| heard a dog growling, a few rods ahead; then it 
| rushed toward them, barking savagely. It was 
|a white, shaggy dog, but not a large one, and by 


| kicking vigorously at him, Jairus, who was) 
| heard the dog begin to bark at a distance, and 


ahead, kept him back. 


|a black, open pool of water, at the upper end of 


| the door creak, and the thick voice of the half-| which the stream came foaming down over 


“He’s going to kill us!” cried Ben, terror-| breed calling out in his unintelligible French | several ledges. The dog retreated, barking and 


stricken by this savage outburst, and scrambled | jargon. At that a buck that had come to eat | growling, along a little pathway amidst the great | 


Being now close upon the loud falls, they saw | 


| with the other, she said, ‘‘Metalluk been gone 

| one, two, three, four suns. Come back one, two 

| suns.” This was her way of telling them that 
Metalluk would probably return in two days. 

| “Then me laugh,” she went on to say. “Now 
me ’fraid.” 

The weather continued so cold that they 
remained in the wigwam most of the time; but 
the squaw kept her dog out, feeding him when he 
came back, but driving him out along the trail 
again. It turned out to bea sagacious precaution 
on her part. 

During the second afternoon they suddenly 
I-o-day, who had been sewing a moccasin with 

sinews of deer, started up instantly in alarm. 
“Ditigaw come!” she exclaimed; and with her 


| copper kettle and pan in her hands she ran out, 


beckoning to the boys to follow her. After 
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along a beaten path, up the river-bank for several 
hundred yards, then crossed over on the iee and 
came baek down the opposite side, keeping 
hidden by the green thickets of eedar. 

‘They eame at length to a place where they 
could peep out through the evergreens and look 
across the pool to the wigwam. There stood 
Pierre Crow peeping in, with Tarch barking and 
jumping at him. 

When the squaw saw that it was the half-breed, 
instead of Joe Ditigaw, she laughed contempt- 
uously. The half-breed entered the wigwam and 
helped himself to food. Afterward he lingered 
about, and after a time went off as he eame. 
But Molly Molasses was apprehensive lest he 
might return, or that Ditigaw might come, and 
for a long time would not go baek to the wigwam 
or allow the boys to show themselves. They 
could hear Tarch barking at a distance, as he 
angrily followed Pierre Crow. 

Toward night the dog came baek, and not till 
then did the squaw venture to recross the river. 

Metalluk had hung up the careass of a deer, 
which was now hard-frozen, a little way back of | 
plentiful repast of the venison in bear’s fat, of 
which she had a considerable amount in her | 
wigwam, stored in a kind of firkin of her own 
manufacture. Next morning she fished again in 
the pool, and the lads fared better than they had 
done for many a long day. 

The squaw kept her dog constantly out along 
the trail by which the boys had come, and shortly 
after dark on the third night Tarch suddenly 
barked once. In an instant the squaw was on 
her feet, listening at the door of the wigwam. 
Then the dog whined in a peculiar manner, and 
seampered along the path. I-o-day broke into a 
laugh. ‘‘Metalluk eome!’’ she cried. 

She threw the door open as the old Indian 
strode to the wigwam, laden with a considerable 
pack, containing articles which he had bought 
from the traders at Casco. 

With all the eagerness of a child, she over- 
hauled the red cloth, large needles and trinkets 
which the pack contained, laughing aloud in her 
delight as she drew forth each new thing. It 
was not until she had seen the entire contents of 
the pack that she bestirred herself to prepare 
Metalluk’s supper. The old Indian bore the 
delay good-humoredly, for he is said to have been 
very fond of his squaw. 

The boys told him what had happened, as well 
as they could, and the squaw finished the story 
in the Indian tongue. 

Next morning, after I-o-day had cooked fish 
for them all, Metalluk said, ‘‘Go see moos-moos,” 
and taking his gun made a sign to the boys to 
fellow him. The squaw also came on at a 
distance behind them, with her dog, although 
the boys thought that Metalluk had not given 
her permission to come. 

After walking about four miles they crossed 
the hills and entered the wide swamp, near 
Indian Meadow, when loud shouts were borne 
to their ears, followed by a gunshot and an 
unmistakable savage whoop. 

With an angry exclamation the old Indian 
started forward at a great pace. The boys ran, 
too, but could not keep up with him. When at 
last they came out at the haystacks they found 
Nathaniel Cummings, Ben’s father, and Jack 
Bennett, standing with guns in their hands, 
behind the stacks, talking excitedly with Metalluk. 

Up near their hut, the door of which was 
partly open, hung the undressed carcass of one 
of the eattle, which Ditigaw and the half-breed 
had recently slaughtered. 

Cummings and Bennett, coming up from their 
homes that morning with provisions for the boys, 
had found Ditigaw and Crow in possession, and 
still too much intoxicated to give any satisfactory 
aceount why they were there, or what had 
become of the two lads. 

Roused by Cummings’s excited questions, 


the wigwam; and that night I-o-day fried a Mm Say, ma, one of Simms’s chickens 
chase it ?” 


Ditigaw had fired his gun at him, but in so) 


unsteady a manner as todo no harm. The two 
white men had run behind the stacks and were 
about to assume the offensive with their own 
guns, when Metalluk appeared. 

“No shoot! No kill!” he called out, in his 
broken English. ‘*‘White bey no hurt,””—pointing 
behind him,—‘“‘white bey come.” 

And just then Jairus and Ben came in sight, 
greatly to Mr. Cummings’s relief. Metallak now 
strode to the hut, and without more ado bundled 
the tipsy half-breed out and took Ditigaw’s gun 
from him. | 

Bennett and Cummings were angry about the 
steer that had been killed, and demanded pay for 
it. Metalluk talked with the half-breed about 
this, and elicited merely the fact that neither he 
nor Ditigaw had any money or other valuables. 


“No got no pay,” Metalluk said at last to | 


Bennett, with his broad laugh. 

I-o-day, meantime, had come, and she was not 
willing to have all the blame rest wholly on 
the Indians. ‘“Ditigaw he bad!” she remarked, 
candidly. ‘‘Pierre Crow he fool. But white man 
bad, too. 
Make do bad.” 


With some difficulty Metalluk started Crow | 


and Ditigaw off, on their way northward to the 
Indian village, and quiet was restored. Lest 


they might return, bent on some revengeful | 


errand, Bennett remained at the yard, and the 
boys returned home with Mr. Cummings. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


shutting the door of the wigwam she ran hastily and Ben took the ‘throat distemper,” or whether | back yard, while occasionally a gentle yet admon- 


| they returned to Indian Meadow again that 
| winter; probably not. 

It is said, however, that in after years, when 
|grown to be men, they often befriended old 
| Molly Molasses, after Metalluk’s death. Jatey, 
'or Jairus Hartley, alone of all the whites, was 
| wont to call her “‘I-o-day.” Even in her last 
| days, when she was a forlorn old beggar, a smile 
| would flit aeross her wrinkled face when she 
heard that name—the name of her Indian girlhood. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
(The End.) 


———_< ¢0—___ 


UNTIMELY CARE. 


Why are we so impatient of delay 
Longing forever for the time to be ? 
For thus we live to-morrow in to-day, 
Yea, sad to-morrows we may never see. 
Phabe Cary. 
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+ 








‘Mrs. Parks’s ‘“‘ Conscience Pie.” 


is over in our yard again. Darst I 


Sell Indian er-lum. Make der-lunk. | 





| “Yes, quick! And chase it good, 
too! I’m just about tired of this. What deeent 
people want raising chickens to scratch 
up other people’s yards for, is more’n I 
can tell.’’ 

Tom always performed his chicken- 
chasing in a conscientiously thorough 
manner. In this case, before the dis- 
tracted fowl was safely lodged on his 
own side of the garden fence, he and 
his pursuer had traversed much ground 
and exercised their voices vigorously. 

When the chase had ended, Tom 
sauntered up to the back kitchen open 
window, and thrusting his head into the 
|room where Mrs. Parks was busy at 
| her weekly bread-kneading, began on 
|the interesting task of “riling ma up 
| about the chickens.” ‘This had been 
| one of Tom’s favorite diversions during 
| the last three weeks, ever since “the 
| Simms’s” and their chickens had moved 
in next door. 

“Say, ma, aint it awful—these chick- 
ens?” 

No answer. 

“Say, ma, our Sunday-school teacher 
talked mighty fine last Sunday, on 
| loving our neighbors. And then I told 
| her about Simms’s chickens, the way 
they do, you know.” 

Still no answer. This was discourag- 
ing; but Tom would try just once 
| more. 
| “And, ma, I asked her if she thought 
| loving our neighbors meant loving our 
| neighbors’ chickens, too.” 
| Mrs. Parks, though not professedly 
| religious, always tried to act rightly, 
;and had a somewhat sensitive con- 
| seienee. She had, moreover, a strong 
| belief that moral indignation should 
| sometimes supplant patience, and one 
|of the times had now come. No one 
|need have been farther in the room 
than Tom himself was, to perceive 
that she was on the point of a momentous | 
decision. When Mrs. Parks spoke at last—she 
had the habit of communicating most of her 
thoughts to Tom—each sentence came with cold 
resolution. 

“Thomas, this has just got to be stopped.” 

“Yes, ma, aint it awful!” 

“It’s got to be stopped ; and unless something’s 
done soon, so far as I ean see, it’ll go on forever. 
I’ve nothing against Mrs. Simms, although it 
does seem shiftless, her hanging good black 
stockings out to dry without ever turning ’em, 
as she did last Monday. Yet that’s nothing 
to me; but what I won’t have is those good-for- 
nothing chickens a-tracking over my yard all 
summer long! Three weeks has given them 
plenty of time te put up a chicken-coop. Those 
chiekens have been chased out of here again 
and again, and —” 

“Why, ma, | reekon I’ve had to roist ’em 
beasts out a dozen times a day!” 

“‘No, Thomas,” severely, ‘“‘you’ve chased the 
chickens out most generally twiee a day; but it’s 











| gone on long enough. I’m sick to death of it. 
Now I want you to just tell that Simms boy, | 
when you see him, that the next chieken that | 
comes over here’s a-going to be killed, and 
kep Red 
| For an instant Tom looked impressed at this | 
| threat, but his face soon resumed its usual 
expression of cheerful nonchalance, and he began | 
| mentally revelling in the delight of uttering the 
menace. He walked away, however, as quickly 
|as he could without seeming “too anxious’*—lest | 
his mother might change her mind. | 

Later, Simms junior heard from Tom: “Say, | 
| Johnny, my ma’s just hopping mad about your 
| ma’s chickens, and you tell your ma that my ma | 
says that the next time one of your chickens 
comes over into our yard, we’re a-going to have a 
chicken-pie to our house, sure!’ 

Probably Johnny told his mother; at any rate 
a whole week followed without further trespassing | 
by the Simms fowls. During this period Johnny | 





itory “shoo!” would be heard. Placid Mrs. 
Simms did her outdoor chores with the same 
sloppy swiftness as ever. Now and then she 
east an indulgent glance at her hens, as if 
sympathizing with their probable dislike of the 
confinement to which she compelled them. 

But constant vigilance is difficult, and the 
fateful day came. 

“Ma, there’s a chicken on the fence just going 
to come over,” called Tommy Parks, softly, 
through the back kitchen window. 

Mrs. Parks was willing to be just and even 
mereiful. “Go right out and see if you can’t 
keep it away. Hurry, now.” 

Tom showed no anxiety to befriend the hesi- 
tating fowl on the fence. Instead, he seemed to 
think it desirable to describe the intruder. 

“Say, ma, it’s the yellow one,—the rooster, you 
know,—the one that’s--there it is inside, ma. 
What shall I do?” 

“Thomas, you may drive that chicken into our 
stable and shut the door on it.” 

Thomas moved promptly now, and it is far 
easier to get a chicken to go through a narrow 
doorway than to make it fly over an open wall. 
Mrs. Parks watched him from the window. She 
was not the woman to turn back from a resolve. 
Yet conscience very ungraciously turned her the 
cold shoulder; but that was easily remedied by 








ON THE FENCE. 


the welcome aid of an old standby, when there 
tlashed into her mind the title of a hymn much 
resorted to as a stiffener of righteous backbone: 
“Gird all thine armor on.” 

When the Simms chicken had yielded up life 
as the price of its intrusion, elaborate culinary 
preparations for its interment began. Mrs. Parks 
took special pains with this chieken-pie, realizing 
that it was no ordinary one for satisfying common 
hunger, but in all respects a pie baked “‘for 
eonscienee’ sake.” 

““And I’m bound there shall be no hard feelings 
worked up in it,” she kept repeating to herself. 

She explained the situation still more elearly to 
Mira Dobbins, who happened in that afternoon 
on an errand. 

“Law, Mis’ Parks,” said Mira, ‘‘you a-baking 
in the afternoon? and chicken-pie, too, to judge 
from the smell. Whatinthe world! And where 
@ you get your chicken? I couldn’t see anything 
at. Bartley’s that wasn’t tougher’n leather.’ 

“Yes, Mira, I’m baking a chicken-pie. No, 
the chicken isn’t mine—at least it wasn’t. It’s 
Mis’ Simms’s—she that moved in next door. 
I’m baking it up because it ought to be baked— 
not because I want to. It’s clean conscience 
work and nothing more. I sent them fair warning 
that if their chickens came over here again one of 
’em would be killed and eaten. Mrs. Simms is 
as shif’less as shif’Jess can be about ’em—a-letting 
’em clutter up everybody else’s yard but her 
own. 

“And,” here Mrs. Parks’s voice sank to a 
solemn semi-whisper, “‘I believe Providence has 
marked me out. for an instrument in teaching her 
better. For, do you know, when I was watching 
my Tom driving that ehicken into the stable door 
there came to my mind as clear-as speaking the 
words, ‘My soul, gird all thine armor on.’ I took 
that as a sure sign I was all right, and I’ve been 
strong ever since; and there hasn’t been one hard 
feeling peeled, or boiled, or chopped, or sifted into 
the pie.”’ 

About a half-hour later, the wonderful product 


I have been unable to learn whether Jairus| Simms spent much of his time playing in the| of cookery and conscience came from the oven. 
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‘*As pretty and plump a pie as ever I laid eyes 
on,” was Mrs. Parks’s whispered ejaculation as, 
with the aid of a dish-towel, she held the steaming 
burden in both hands while she shut the oven 
door with her foot. 

The only symptom that the Simms’s knew 
anything of these momentous doings was shown 
late in the afternoon, ‘when Johnny came to the 
| back fence where Tom was, and glancing up at 
|the thick smoke from Mrs. Parks’s kitchen 
| chimney, whispered, ‘Say, is your ma baking 
| that pie, you know ?” 

“You bet!” said Tom, with an unctuous smack. 
“And it’s a-going to be a whopper; but I da’sn’t 
go in just now, ’cause I heard her a-singing that 
hymn about girding the armor on. I always 
calculate to stay out when she sings that—it’s 
such solemn times then.” 

About supper-time, however, Tom went in. 
The pie was on the table. 

“Thomas, whose pie do you think this is?” 

“Why, ours, of course.” 

“No, Thomas, it is not ours.” 

“*Taint Simms’s.” 

“No, it isn’t Simms’s, either.” 

“We're a-going to eat it, though, aint we?” 
| 'Tom’s accents were anxious. 

“No. This pie was baked because it was right 
| for it to be baked,” impressively. ‘‘And it don’t 
| belong all to us, nor all to Mrs. Simms, although 
her chicken is in it. I allow it belongs 
to both; and I’m going to take this pie 
out-of-doors after it gets dark, and I’m 
going to set it on that same fence that 
that chicken came over. That’s the 
only fair thing to do; but sinee Mis’ 
Simms would probably never get it 
through her shiftless head what it 
meant, I’m going to stick a piece of 
paper on it, saying just what it is.” 

Tom looked open-mouthed disap- 
proval. ‘“Why, ma, she’ll never ’preeiate 
it—and after you went and worked so 
hard at it, too.’’ 

This disinterestedness of Tom’s was, 
however, ignored. That night the 
moon gazed down on one of the oddest 
bits of “still life’ ever exhibited. On the 
broad upper edge of the fenee whieh 
separated the two gardens rested an 
oblong pan holding a chieken-pie. Up 
from the crust thereof stood a large 
spoon, its handle thrust through a 
small placard which bore the announee- 
ment: 








THIS IS 
MRS. SIMS’S CHICKEN 
BAKED IN 
MRS. PARKS’S PIE. 


That night Mrs. Parks slept the 
sleep of the just; and her last words 
before losing consciousness were, ‘‘! 
calculate there can be nothing fairer’n 
that.” 

All next day the mild spring sun, 
taking the place of the absent moon, 
which first saw the sight, gazed down 
on the pie. All day long the breeze 
fingered the fluttering placard. Twicea 
slight sprinkle of rain fell on the flaky 
erust that sheltered the chicken that lay 
in the pie that Mrs. Parks had baked. 

At one time a stray cat serambled 
| upon the fence, sniffed, looked interested, sniffed 
again, hesitated, looked around, and sniffed a 
third time. Then, concluding from past experi- 
ence that the balances between this apparent 
good and some lurking evil were hung with a too 
significant unevenness, the sophisticated animal 
marched away, tail in air, thus losing a golden 
opportunity—as too much worldly wisdom often 
does. 

Indeed, every creature seemed to behold that 
pie, except the one for whose eyes it was intended, 
namely, Mrs. Simms. Neither she nor Johnny, 
| nor the chickens either, were seen around the 
whole day long; but the whereabouts of the 
chickens could be divined by the clutter that kept 
coming from the closed stable door. 

Toward evening Tom, with an injured air, 
inquired suggestively, ““Say, ma, what are you 
going to do with that there pie of ours out there? 
| They’ve got plenty more chickens.” 
| “‘Ours?? Thomas Parks, no more than half 
| that pie belongs to us. I allow half does, on 
aecount of the other things that went in it, and 
that’s throwing in the work and worry besides. 
What am I going to do? I’m a-going to leave 
that pie till Mrs. Simms cuts it in two and takes 
half. That’s what I’m a-going to do, and that’s 
all; and it aint a question of chickens at all—it’s 
a question of conscience.” 

This initiative, however, Mrs. Simms did not 
take. Whether she would ever have done so 
must forever remain unknown. For that night, 
at about eleven o’clock, two white-robed little 
figures stole forth at a preconeerted time toward 
the flaky-brown temptation resting on the fence. 

“Say, what’s your ma going to do about this 
| pie here?” Johnny said, nodding suggestively 
| toward the pan. 

“She isn’t going to do anything till your mother 
takes half of it. What’s yours going to do?” 

“She isn’t going to do anything, either. | 
heard her telling "Mandy she’d give it to the rest 
of the chickens before she’d touch a mite of it; 
but she told pa she guessed he might as well 
make that eoop, seeing your ma was so tetch).” 
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“It’s a sin and a shame to waste a good thing ! light than that which nearest approaches its size. | 
like that pie,” said Tom, reflectively. The total length of the great instrument is | 
“That’s so. I couldn’t sleep, thinking about it.” | about sixty-three feet. The tube alone weighs 
“Nor I either.”’ six tons, and the whole machine, seventy-five tons. 
Both boys, with their hands clasped behind | In every detail, except the casting of the glass, it 

their nightgowns, gazed meditatively upward. | is the work of American artisans. 
Then quoth Tom, the Parks conviction making} During the day, the telescope will be chiefly 
itself felt in his tone: employed in the study of the sun. Two nights 

“Say, I believe we ought to do something about in the week will be reserved for spectroscopic | 
this. It aint right for our ma's to feel so about | studies of stars and nebule. Other nights will 
anything. What do you say? ’Pears to me it’s be devoted to observations of planets, comets, 
our duty to eat it.’ | ete., and others to the measurement of double 

‘Me, too. Ma would feel a heap better if she | stars. 
saw half of the thing gone to-morrow morning.” Very early in the history of the Lick telescope, 

There was a long pause. the fifth moon of Jupiter was discovered. No 

“‘Let’s do it, then.” discovery seems too great to be expected from the 

And they did. new telescope when one remembers that it is 

The next morning Mrs. Simms remarked to | sixteen hundred times as powerful as that with 
Johnny, who was not feeling very well, ‘‘Well, | which Galileo accomplished so much. 
now that Mrs. Parks has had the sense to take | 
back half of that pie from the fence, after all. 
Now, I wouldn’t mind taking the other half.’ 

“T declare, ma,” remarked John, “‘if it aint | 
gone clean as a clipper. That’s what I call fair. 
Now, ma, if I was you, do you know what I’d 
do? I’d just go and get what’s left, and ask her 
to take it all. Anyway it would seem kind of 
forgiving.” 
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The Reporter’s Story. 


\T was in the fall of 1886 that the 
savings-banks were first com- 
pelled to publish their now 
familiar lists of unclaimed de- 

Now this suggestion appealed to Mrs. Simms. | posits. There were known to 
As it happened, a slightly similar conversation be large sums in all of these 
was taking place between Mrs. Parks and ‘Tom, | institutions, deposited long ago by persons who 
about the same time—he offering her the same | had not claimed them. 
suggestion as to the disposal of the remaining| In many cases the interest, compounding semi- 
half of the chicken-pie. | annually, had swelled the original amounts to 

The fates for once proved propitious to the two | quite large sums, which would be of essential 
young peacemakers. Both women started out at | service to their owners if they could be found. 
about the same time for the identical purpose of | So the legislature had ordered the bank officers 
offering the remainder of the pie totheother. They to advertise the names of all depositors whose 
met; but neither, to her stiffly concealed surprise, | accounts had remained untouched for twenty 
could persuade the other to accept. Finally a | years; and the Daily Voice had printed these 
compromise was agreed upon, and at the sugges- | lists in a Friday morning edition. 
tion of the two boys, the half-pie was given to| On Saturday morning our city editor called me | 
them. to his desk and directed me to ‘‘get up a story on 

Strange to say, to this day the truth of the those bank cases.” It was a veteran’s work, and 
matter has never leaked out; for by the tacit; I was a novice as green as a window-blind. 
consent of the two women, the subject of Mrs. | Indeed, it was my first assignment. But to | 
Parks’s “conscience pie’’ is forever a forbidden | shirk would be fatal, so I simply asked: 
one between them. “For when, sir?” 

Epiru Louise DELONG. “For to-morrow's paper. Copy must be in by | 
| six to-night.” 
**All right, sir.” 
| I pasted the lists—each bank’s by itself—in my 
To the Moon, Sixty Miles. | new scrap-book, and began studying the names 

of the depositors from Aaron to Zinn. They | 

IF a man could stand on a mountain, were varied and picturesque, but unpromising. 
half-way between Washington and For example, what was the use of trying to | 
Philadelphia, and looking toward the find Abigail Pettingill, Stoneham, to whom a} 
Federal district, trace the outlines of | trust company was owing $819.71? I was quite | 
the capital, he would be in a relative | as sure as if her photograph were published that 
position much like that of the astrono- | this rural lady was still a spinster, past forty, 
mer who studies the moon through the | | thoroughly alive, and not ignorant of the money 
great Yerkes telescope. | placed to her credit on the Security Trust Com- | 
favorable atmospheric conditions and | pany’s books. | 
when the telescope is at its highest magnifying Then there was Silas Bonham, Boston, with 
power, a lunar object five or six hundred feet | $73.12 to his credit. Probably this was the first 
square will be distinctly visible. Prof. C. A. | double-guinea that obscure investor had saved in 
Young believes that some smaller objects may be | his youth, and had stowed it away with the 
seen,—things, for instance, that differ in- coler | stern resolution to keep it in the bank until the 
from their background,—and so will a brilliant | fortune of his dreams should be achieved. 
object, even if no larger than an are light. | ‘There were the three items credited to Peter 

Of course this highest power will not and cannot | MceTimilty, P. Mactumblety and P. M. Tumaleti, 
always be used. One disadvantage is that as it all of Cambridge, and evidently the same man. 
brings an object near, it proportionately narrows | The identity was clear, but the amounts were too | 
the field of observation—just as, on the earth’s | small to makea sensation. 
surface, a whole house may be visible at a “Interview the claim agents,” suggested Ward, 
cistanee, while, if one advances to 
the steps, he may see nothing but 
the front door. 

Winds and clouds and electrical 
currents are also to be considered. 
Because of these, the image in the 
focal plane is often too indistinct 
in detail to bear magnifying. 

This explains why great obser- 
vatories are established where 
the air seems clearest and least 
troubled, as on Mount Hamilton, 
California, at Nice, France, and at 
Arequipa, Peru. 

The Yerkes observatory belongs 
to the University of Chicago, but 
it is located seventy-five miles 
from Chicago, on the northern 
shore of Lake Geneva in Wis- 
consin—a beautiful body of water 
whose Indian name, Big Foot, 
should have been preserved. 

Here it is hoped to find freedom 
from smoke, dust and the glare of 
electric lights; and here, in the 
daytime, the atmospheric condi- 
tions will probably be better than 
they are on Mount Hamilton. 

The Yerkes telescope, which 
already makes the observatory 
famous, is the largest in the world. 
Its object-glass is forty inches in diameter, four | an older reporter, who had heard the assignment 
inches wider than that of the Lick telescope. and noticed my perplexity. 

The power of a telescope depends dargely on “i'd rather go fishing on my own hook,” was 
the amount of light it can concentrate, and this, | | my somewhat vainglorious answer. 
again, depends on the size of the object-glass.| “I'll bet a dinner you don’t catch anything.” 
The areas of such glasses vary according to the | | ‘We'll see,” said I. , 
squares of their diameters. | Just then a brace of foreign names among the 

The object-glass of the Lick telescope being | D’s caught my eye. There had been a number 
thirty-six inches, and that of the Yerkes tele- of them sprinkled along, and I went back and 
scope forty inches in diameter, the capacity of | wrote them out at a venture. A curious collec 
the two would be as twelve hundred and ninety- | tion they made,— Peter Calalho, Manoel de Silva, 
six to sixteen hundred. In other words, the new | Manuel Diaz, Serafino Serrinha, Domingo de 
telescope collects twenty-three per cent. more | Zoos, Dominick da Sousa, Dimos Joe. 
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| sulkily. 
| better grace on a subject so peculiarly feminine. 
““We know Dimos Joe’s sister !’’ | 
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What could these be? Portuguese, apparently. 
There were hundreds of their race in the city. 
The spelling was corrupt, but the applicants were 
doubtless illiterate and the bank clerks had taken 
the names down phonetically, as best they could. 
Here was a chapter of local history, waiting to be 
written and ready to my hand. 


Our Portuguese, I knew, were sailors and 
fishermen, prudent enough to lay by the cash 
proceeds of voyage 


or haul, but all 
too liable, as these 
neglected accounts 
showed, to the 
fatalities which at- 
tend life on the 
sea. 

Now this whole 
colony came orig- 
inally from one 
small quarter of 
the globe. All its 
older members, at 
least, were born 
on the few square 
miles of the 
Azores or Western 
Islands. Might 
not inquiry among 
them disclose some friend, 


SOME 


neighbor, 


helped to man Gloucester schooners and New 
Bedford ships? 

I decided that the quest was worth pursuing, 
and set out to find my friend John Small. 

John Small was not his real name, but as he 
explained repeatedly and with much relish, he 
was a small man and he came from a small 
country, and Joao Carvalho was hard to say, so 
his shipmates had tagged him with the nickname 
which he still carried ashore. 

The sitting-room, three flights up, 
humble one. 
deferential as Portuguese women are taught to 


was a 


be, opened the door, amid a chorus of snaps | 


from her kennel of Fayal dogs, at which sleek 


| canaries peeped shyly from cages hung well out 


of reach. 


Of course my errand created a flurry in the | 


patriotic bosom of the old glazier. They were 
Portuguese names, he said, taking down from his 
cupboard a worn memorandum-book, which 
proved to contain sketches of all the notable 
Portuguese arrivals since 1856, the year of John 
Small’s own landing. 

We put our heads together and compared notes. 
Two or three of the names tallied closely, but 
these happened to be either present in the city or 
accounted for, and my roll-call asked only for the 
missing. Finally we reached the last name, 
Dimos Joe. 

“Dimos, Dimos,” repeated John Small, thought- 
fully. 

“Dimos, Dimos,”’ echoed his wife, 
somewhat different intonation. 

“That’s no Portugee name,” he started to say, 
when suddenly a light of remembrance broke 
over Mrs. Small’s face, and she began chattering 
with her husband in their native tongue, gesticu- 
lating, arguing, pointing, after the manner of 
southern people. 

At last she turned to me with an air of triumph, 
while John thumbed his memorandum - book 


” 


with a 


she cried. “Mrs. Smith. Her 
maiden name was Dimos, and she 
had a brother Joe. She livesaround 
the corner on Church Street.” 

“Dimos Joe’s sister? Do you 
know the number ?” 

“No number ; 
house that sets back. 
John Smith, the carpenter. Every- 
body knows.” 


later at Mrs. Smith’s door, I was 
startled by the beauty of the 
woman who answered the knock. 
She was Mrs. John Smith, she 
said—Dimos Joe’s sister, if the 
Smalls were right. The sad look 
of her deep eyes almost suggested 
that she had been hunting for him 
and his lost treasure all these 
years without avail, but one glance 
at a man who was filing a silver 
half-dollar in the corner dispelled 
this faney, and made me assign 
another reason for their ineffable 
sorrow. 

He was a foot shorter than his 
wife, and apparently twenty years 
older; a. ferret-eyed skinflint of 
sixty, as like John Small in 
general make-up—save for a little more iron and 
less snow in the beard—as if he were his brother. 
He had stopped his filing guiltily when TI entered, 
but I saw the coin vanishing in his vest pocket 
and the white dust hastily scraped 
drawer. 

The gleam that shot from the ferret eyes as 
soon as my business was set forth told a story 
that chimed well with the chipped coin in his 
pocket. John Smith himself would give me the 
information, he said; Mrs. Smith did not speak 
English well. This was true, but none the less I 
insisted on putting my questions directly to Mrs. 





or maybe | 
kinsman of these forgotten sailors who had | 


Mrs. Small, sweet-mannered and | 


He might have taken his defeat with | 


the little wooden | 
Ask for | 


When I knocked a few minutes | 


into a| 
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Her maiden name was not Dimos, it 
}appeared, but Pereira. Her father’s name, 
however, was Dimos. In Fayal, where 
came from, sons took their name from the father 
and daughters from the mother. Yes; she hada 
brother called Joe, or 
His full name was the same as her father’s, 
Rodriguez Dimos da Trinidade. Her mother’s 


Smith. 


she 


Jose, 


José 


name was Maria da Gloria Pereird Her own 
name was Fran- 
cesca. José had 


come to America 
forty years before, 
in the year of the 
great storm, when 


the islands had 
hard times, and 
Mr. Dabney, the 


United States con- 
sul, had brought 
scores of their 
youth over in his 
packet line. 

José was a 
sailor. Yes, he 
had lived in Bos- 
ton after he came 
back from Cali- 
fornia, when. his 
sight began to fail. A Boston oculist had treated 
his eyes, and then he took passage for Rio 
| Janevro. After that they never heard of him. 
| He had never written home. He could not 
write; but they had heard something of money 
that he had made in California. 

The Yankees called him Joe Dimos and Dimos 
Joe. She could not say when he died—perhaps 
three or four years after he left home. That 
would place his residence in Boston somewhere 
between 1846 and 1850, if the great storm occurred 
just forty years ago. 

I took down these items carefully. 

“Your own name, you say, 
Francesca da Gloria l’ereira ?”’ 

“=a 
| And mine —” put in John Smith. 

“T don’t know that I need yours. 
| not an heir.” 
“We are very poor, 
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is, or was, 
You are 


”* he whined, rubbing his 


hands. “It will be much money for poor 
people.” 
“Yes, for your wife,” I answered, with a 


meaning emphasis. ‘I will let you know the 
result to-day.” , 

Elation quickens the pace, and no youthful 
knight was ever prouder of new spurs than I of 
the triumph which I saw in sight. The sidewalks 
literally flew beneath me. Fortunately there was 
no delay at the bank. The treasurer happened 
to be at leisure, and I experienced for the first 
time the magical efficiency of the name of a good 
newspaper in opening sealed doors. 

“Dimos Joe,” he repeated vaguely, as if he 
half-remembered the name. Then he called for 
an old record-book, and began a search far too 
deliberate for my impatience. At last his fore- 
finger stopped running down the page, and began 
to travel across it horizontally. 

**Have you the father’s name?” he asked. 

“José Rodriguez Dimos da Trinidade.” 

“The mother’s ?”’ 

“Maria da Gloria Pereira.” 

** Birthplace ?” 

“Payal.” 
| Occupation ?” 

Poem » 
“Age?” 
**Born in 1820.” 
“Date of entry?” 
| ‘*Probably before 1850—not earlier than 1846.’’ 

He knitted his forehead, snapping the eye- 
glasses off his nose, and looked me over sharply. 

**You have the book, | suppose?’ 

“Why, no. The man is dead.” 

“Humph! You say the date is - 

“Between 1846 and 1850, probably.” 

He readjusted the dangling glasses and glanced 
‘What is your interest in 


9” 


over the record again. 
the case?” 

“Tl am a reporter.” 

a | Ih 1” 

I began to see the other side of the shield. All 
the suspicion of our profession was condensed in 
that icy monosyllable. 

“Well, sir?’”’ I asked, nettled. 

“I don’t think this is the man.” 

“Will you please state what item is lacking ?’’ 

“T can give you no further information,” he 
replied, coolly proceeding to close the volume. 

“But I insist, Mr. Blank,” said I, putting one 
hand boldly between the pages, and giving a 

| twist with the other to the turning-table on which 
lthe book rested. I got little for my pains. 
| There was a figure forty-two at the head of the 
page: then I caught the name, “Dimos Joe,” 
with a long line of script and the letters “P. A.” 
slashed diagonally across the entry, as if froma 
|red-inked stamp. Time failed me for reading 
| what the entry said, for before I could bring the 
writing right side up, a set of heavy knuckles 
were squeezed into the back of my neck. 
“Put him out!” said the treasurer, red with 
| rage. 
| JT began moving forward at catapult speed, and 
soon found myself in a corridor outside amid a 
stream of amazed onlookers. Behind me the 
fave of a burly watchman grinned through the 
erack of a closing door. 
I do not deny that my impudence richly merited 
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the case were all against me. 
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this summary treatment. he technicalities of | to cry. So I rushed back, elbowed out a square |a dense canopy of green leaves that shaded the 


Yet in my | foot of writing room on the reporters’ long desk, | ground beneath and gave a singularly sombre 


heart of hearts I felt a profound sense of injus-| and in two hours had reeled off the required | aspect to the scene. 


tice. It was evident that the treasurer took me | 
for an impostor trying to worm out of him | 
material for a fraudulent claim. 
course, was farther from my intention. 

But what was the trouble? “Forty-two!” He} 
had asked me twice for the date. Could that be | 
1842? Ours was 1846, unless Mrs. Smith’s 
remembrance was at fanlt, and if it were not, | 
what became of the fine hopes [ had raised, and 


my fine sensation for the Voice ? | by the city editor. 


Depression and doubt act in just the opposite 
manner from elation; so the walk back to Church 
Street was a laggard one. How John Smith’s 
face fell when he saw the disappointment in | 
mine! I had to take Mrs. Smith under my | 
protection when he learned that she was to blame 
for the treasurer’s change of attitude. I could 
see that he was trying to persuade her to change 
the date. But this she calmly refused to do, and | 
I honored her for it. 

Nevertheless, several significant facts came out 
in her answers to my questions. She could not 
remember the great storm herself, but had heard 
her parents tell of it. Neither she nor they 
could read. Moreover, she was forty-five years 
old, yet she had never seen her brother José. If 
he had not left Fayal until 1846, when she was 
a girl of five, she would surely carry some faint 
recollection of the grown youth, her oldest 
brother. 


But what was to be done? We might hire a/| 


lawyer and wait a twelvemonth. Little advan- 
tage for me in that! I-began thinking of the red 
letters stamped across the entry, “P. A.” What 
could they stand for? ‘Past Adjudication, Pre- 
viously Audited, Portuguese Account, Punctually 
Advertised, Public —’’ 

“Aha!” I clove a terrific Portuguese tirade—or 
what sounded as such—on the lips of John Smith, 
in twain. The gleam of hopeful cupidity which 
returned at my exclamation almost made me 
wish I could divorce the couple before my wind- 
fall came to the woman. 

“Wait a while,” I cried, bolting out. 

P. A.,—Public Administrator! Dimos Joe’s 
savings had been turned over to the Common- 
wealth, and- were now on the highroad to 
confiscation and utter loss. I must strike quickly, 
or not at all. 

Josiah ‘Tibbdale was the ordinary public ad- 
ministrator. From his reputation 1 judged that 
he would be less skeptical than my late enemy, 
the treasurer; and I felt reasonably sure that he 
did not employ a bruiser to eject innocent, if 
somewhat overcurious, visitors. 

It was now nearly three o’clock when I told 
him I had some information with regard to the 
account of Dimos Joe. I had not Junched, but 
Mr. Tibbdale evidently had, and his frame of 
mind was accordingly benevolent. 

*“Dimos Joe? Has he turned up?” 

**A sister of his. She’s been here twenty years.” 

“How does it happen that she has lived here 
so long and never heard of this?” 

“They are Portuguese; very quiet people and 
illiterate.” 

“Portuguese? I thought it was a darky’s 
nickname. Well, let me have your evidence. 
Take pen and paper and write it all down.” 

He soon had my facts and was comparing 
them with his own. I had frankly stated the 
discrepancy of the dates, and unfolded my 
reasons for doubting the accuracy of Mrs. Smith’s 
recollection. 

“Could you bring the woman here within an 
hour ?”’ he said, finally. 

I thought I could. In fact, less than half that 
period had passed when I returned with Mrs. 
Smith. It took the lawyer some time to get the 
story from her lips and to cross-question her for 
possible flaws. She bore it all with the same 
statue-like indifference she had shown from the 
beginning. 

“I would like de money for my fader and my 
moder,’’ was all she had said on the subject while 
we passed along the streets. I was surprised to 
hear that they were still living. But people live 
long in the Western Islands. 

“To think such a woman can’t read,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Tibbdale, when he had dismissed her. 1 
waited anxiously for an expression of opinion. 

“We'll get the date of that storm from the 
Portuguese consul,” he said, leisurely lighting a 
new cigar. “It’s a queer case. The old sailor 
only put in a hundred-dollar bill, and now, with 
half a century’s accumulation, there are nearly 
thirty of them for his heirs.” 

“Lucky woman,” I suggested, cautiously. 

“She won’t get any of it.” 

My hopes sank. ‘Then you don’t think —” 

“Yes, Ido. But it all goes to Fayal.” 

“To Fayal?” 

“Why, yes, to the parents.” 

My hopes rose again. John Smith’s greedy 
fingers would never touch the pile. I knew 
Sister Francesca would be just as well pleased. 
It was not Dimos Joe’s multiplied hoard that 
could soothe the sadness out of her dark, 
inscrutable eyes. : 4 

“Then you are quite convinced ?” 

“T see no room for doubt. You charge a 
commission, I suppose ?’’ 

‘‘No. I have no personal interest in the matter. 
T am just writing up a story for the Voice.” 

Four o’clock was ringing from Mr. Tibbdale’s 
office clock. Copy, copy, copy, copy! it seemed 


number of columns. 


Fifteen minutes later I had the pleasure of | 
Nothing, of | seeing my manuscript crumpled into the copy-box | came in sight a great tumult arose, and a mob of 
Then I 

|The dialects of the two tribes were not greatly 


and hoisted up to the composing-room. 
dined, at Ward’s expense. 


That copy, all scissorsed, repasted and chalked | 


over with the foreman’s hieroglyphics, is still in 
my possession. ‘The only blue-pencil mark that 
| appears upon it is my name, added at the bottom 
I appreciated the compliment, 
I assure you. It was the first time the public 
had ever heard of Paul Idlewild. But don’t you 
think I had earned it by that day’s “hustling?” 
WitiiaM A. LEAHY. 


~ 
> 





| War Against a Tree-House. 


MONG many reminiscences of his 
trading voyages in Polynesia, which 
old Capt. Elias Starbird of Sag 
Harbor told to his friends, was 
one that incidentally described the 
curious arboreal habitations of a 
tribe of Papuans. When Starbird 

encountered this tribe he was mate of the Laura 
| Hall, a South Sea trading schooner, and was 
| serving under his uncle, Capt. Titus Starbird, 
| who has long since sailed into the sailor’s last 
haven. 

For several successive years the Laura Hall 
had come to anchor off a certain beach on the 
south shore of the great Geelvink Bay, in the north 
of New Guinea. On this beach, near the mouth 
of a river called the Rubi, lived a tribe that prac- 
| tised pearl-fishing. The native name of the 
beach was Arope, and that was the name of the 
tribe, too. They took pearl oysters from a bay 
inside a long, sandy point which separated it 
from the mouth of the river. 

As no other trader had visited these people, 
Captain Titus was able to carry away eight or 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of pearls every 
season in exchange for a few bolts of cloth, 
knives and cheap trinkets. For this reason he 
wished to keep the Arope “‘steady” in their 
primitive habits, and would not sell them rum 
or firearms, lest they should become embroiled 
with neighboring tribes, with whom, as a rule, 
they were now living in peace. Theold captain’s 
policy was a species of paternalism, wholly sel- 
fish at bottom, yet benignant in its effects. 

This one-sided commerce went on pleasantly 
until one season when the Laura Halil came to 
anchor off Arope, and found that misfortune 
had befallen the natives. Most of their grass 
huts had been burned, and more than half of 
the good-natured brown folks—ineluding the old 
chief Boé’s three sons—had been killed. Boé 
himself, loudly lamenting his bereavements, man- 
aged to make Captain Titus understand that he 
and his had been attacked by the Tarube, a tribe 
that lived a day’s journey up the river Rubi. 

Old Boé described the fighting by graphic signs 
and gestures, while tears flowed freely from his 
eyes. Never was anybody more sympathetic 
than Capt. Titus Starbird. Indeed, he almost 
wept when he learned that the invaded people 
had found no time to fish up any pearls for him. 
Moreover, the outlook for the future was bad. 
Old Boé expected nothing less than that the 
Tarube would soon come upon him again, and 
drive the remnant of his people into the sea. 

The chief depicted the Tarube as terrible 
fighters who shot unerring arrows from powerful 
bows, and who lived in huts of a singular kind. 
Boé tried to explain the construction of these 
huts, but the Americans could not understand 
what his signs and words meant, though it was 
plain that they had some reference to trees. 

“Pearl trade’s completely busted,” said Captain 
Titus to his mate and nephew, Elias. 

“*Tis unless we bust the Tarube and set up 
the Arope again,” said Elias. 

“It'd be onchristian to make war on ’em,” said 
Captain Titus. 

“It'd be unchristianer to let ’em come and 
murder our friends.”’ 

“Then there’s the pearls,” said Captain Titus, 
cheering up. 

“Certainly—we’ve got to protect commerce,” 
said Elias. - 

The upshot of this talk was that the Starbirds 
encouraged old Boé to collect his remaining 
brown fellows for war, and on the following day 
a union expedition set off up the Rubi in seven 
canoes. There were Captain Titus himself, his 
mate Elias, and four sailors from the Laura 
Hall in company with Boé and eighteen of his 
tribesmen. 

The canoes were odd craft, each hollowed out 
from the trunk of a large tree. Although they 
were so shaped as to be anything but fast boats, 
yet the brown, frizz-headed Arope were able to 
paddle and pole them at a good rate through the 
water. By midafternoon they had almost reached 
the Tarube village, without having seen anything 
of the enemy. 

At that place the river-bank, which had hith- 
erto looked like a continuous jungle, had been 
cleared of underbrush on the west side. Here 
stood a sparse grove of large trees that had 
enormous gray trunks three feet in diameter, and 
rose forty or fifty feet, like pillars, before the first 
| huge branches outgrew. The broad tops formed 








| would. 





Opposite the grove several canoes were drawn 
up at the waterside. As soon as the invaders 


Tarube came racing and yelling along the bank. 


dissimilar; hence Boé replied in kind to the 
shouts of the Tarube, and told them that his 
friends and allies, the powerful white shipmen, 
had come to kill them all with thunder and light- 
ning! 

These cheerful tidings were received with howls 
of incredulous defiance, and the Tarube began 
hostilities, as Captain Titus had reckoned they 


“Tet ’em,” he said. ‘Puts us in the right. 
Of course we’ve got to fight if we’re molested.” 
The Tarube shot flights of arrows which 


| whizzed unpleasantly close, even at a distance of 


a hundred yards, whereupon Captain Titus 
discharged his piece, loaded with swan-shot, at 
the Tarube chief, Gutsu. This gentleman 
seemed more scared than hurt, for he fled vigor- 
ously and howled dismally, together with most 
of his men. No doubt some of the pellets had 
pattered severely on his brown hide. 

The Americans then witnessed a droll spec- 
tacle, for the Tarube men, women and children 


A TREE-HOUSE. 


BLASTING DOWN 


ran to the trees, and began climbing up the great 
trunks by means of grass ropes and notches 
hacked in the thick bark. The scratching noise 
made by their bare toes was immensely diverting 
to the sailors. Groups of six or eight, at a dozen 
different trees, were clambering up at once with 
such agility that all had gained the tree-tops in 
half a minute. 

As the eyes of the spectators followed the 
dusky climbers, they saw that each tree-top had 
a hut in it, built of poles and bark on platforms 
of cross poles which were lashed athwart the 
great branches. Each family had its tree and 
its hut of a size sufficient to shelter ten persons or 
more. The huts seen from below resembled 
enormous crow’s-nests. 

It is likely, indeed, that the Tarube had derived 
their ideas of tree houses from the birds. Perched 
in these airy habitations, they were secure from 
the attacks of other tribes; for none’ of the 
natives of New Guinea then possessed implements 
capable of felling the great trees. 

From the ground below the whites opened fire 
on the huts with small shot, but as the natives 
kept out of sight, little injury was inflicted. 
Naturally the Tarube soon became less afraid of 
the reports and smoke of the firearms. From 
this and that tree arrows began to be discharged, 
and heavy round stones hurled with great force. 
The huts were so high and so well-sheltered that 
it was not easy to shoot even swan-shot through 
them, and Captain Titus was very reluctant to use 
bullets. 

Finding that they would not be able to effect 
much with their shot-guns, Captain Starbird fell 
back on his Yankee ingenuity. A stratagem had 
occurred to him, but for carrying it out he needed 
one of the ship’s augers. So he withdrew his 
forces to the other side of the Rubi River and 
camped for the night. 

Meantime two of the Arope were sent back to 
the bay in a canoe, carrying with them a message 
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written on a smooth chip of wood which they 
were bidden to take to the schooner. ‘The message 
ordered the carpenter to come up the river and 
fetch his three-inch auger, draw-knife and four 
pounds of gunpowder. 

During the night a good many Tarube descended 
from their huts and proved somewhat noisy and 
aggressive, bawling threats and defiance to the 
strangers. Toward morning one of them ventured 
so near that he was captured by the Arope, who 
would have put him to torture but for the remon- 
strance of the whites. 

The two Arope canoemen made such good time 
on the river that the carpenter and his tools 
reached Captain Titus at a little before noon next 
day, and he at once proceeded to develop his 
Yankee mode of attack. He and the carpenter 
with six men advanced upon the foe. To protect 
themselves from the arrows and the stones which 
the Tarube would shower down from the tree- 
tops, they carried one of the large canoes bottom 
upward over their heads. 

Under this shield Captain Titus and his little 
party approached the foot of the very largest tree 
which, the Arope declared, contained the house 
of the Tarube chief. The sailors held the canoe 
slantwise against the trunk so as to shelter their 
bodies and the carpenter began boring a hole in the 
tree-trunk, while the Tarube, who had no idea of 









the captain’s design, howled derisively and hurled 
down stones and 
offal. 

The captain and 
the carpenter con- 
tinued to ply the 
auger until they 
had made a hole 
two or three feet 
in depth. Into this 
they put a pound 
or more of gun- 
powder, and then 
a stout, long plug 
with a groove cut 
in it to carry prim- 
ing. A little fire 
of whittlings from 
the plug was then 
lighted, so placed 
that it would, as 
it burned, com 
municate fire to 

the priming powder. 
Then the attacking party beat a 
retreat with their canoe over their heads. 
The priming failed for the time to ignite, 
however, and they were obliged to return 
with a larger stock of whittlings. Meantime 
the natives in the treetops, who were 
watching the apparently futile attempts to 
burn down the big tree, hooted anew with 

great scorn and laughter. . 

This time the priming ignited as the 
party retreated. Instantly the tree-trunk 
was rent asunder in the middle with a loud 
crash, and so shattered at the butt that the 
tree toppled slowly over against another, 
off which it gradually rolled sidewise, and 
fell ponderously to the ground. 

Its fall, Captain Starbird declares, was 
an impressive spectacle; for as the mighty 
mass of branches rolled off the other tree, 
the tree-house and platform were shattered 
to pieces and fell out. But the chief and 
his entire household had contrived to save 
themselves by climbing out of the falling 
tree into that against which it had toppled. 

Sheets of bark, poles, boughs, all came whirling 
down together. It is likely that the fall from so 
great a height would have killed most of the 
inhabitants had they not escaped with such 
agility. Now they wept and wailed in this other 
tree. Indeed, lamentation came from the entire 
grove, while Boé and his Arope eagerly besouglit 
Captain Titus to proceed with their novel warfare. 
The captain and his carpenter therefore moved 
forward under their canoe, to bore and mine a 
second tree. But now a most lugubrious outcry, 
like the howling of scores of whipped dogs, 
descended. Looking up, the whites saw the 
Tarube, men and women, extending their hands 
imploringly down from the margins of the plat- 
forms begging for mercy. ‘lhe fate of their chief 
and his family had struck terror to their souls. 

Of course the hearts of the Americans were 
touched, and they were glad to escape bloodshed. 
But Boé and his fellows would have blasted down 
every tree, and slaughtered the Tarube to the last 
piceaninny. 

“No,” said Captain Starbird, ‘“‘we’ve larned 
’em enough for one time, I calkilate.’’ 

Then he bade Boé call out to the Tarube, and 
say that if ever, in future, they should presume 
to molest the Arope, the white shipmen would 
return with “thunder” and blow down every 
house-tree of the village. 

With this gentle admonition the whites went 
away, leaving the Tarube still bewailing their 
punishment. 

On three successive years thereafter, the Laura 
Hall returned to Arope beach and obtained 
pearls; but on the fourth visit Captain Titus 
found the beach deserted and most of the huts in 
ruins. Many human bones and a number of 


skulls lay about, but whether Boé and his people 
had been murdered by the Tarube, or had fallen 
victims to some malignant epidemic, Captain 
Starbird was unable to determine. 





““Mebby we didn’t larn them Tarube folks 
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half-enough,” he said, ruefully; “but anyhow, 
I’m glad I didn’t shed no blood that time, 
‘specially as I’d heerd ‘bout another beach 
where the natives were just as innercent as these 
was.” C. A. 8 
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UNDER THE SURFACE. 


Life is more than staple gleaning, 
Ie is more than sordid thought, 
Cities have a higher meaning 
Than the place where goods are bought. 
James Riley. 
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A Fair Lady of Japan. 
By Wm. Elliot Griffis, D. D. 





HE “fair lady of Japan,” 
whom I knew as a gracious 
hostess in the very strange 

land of the newly-opened Japan 
of 1871, was a princess, or rather 
a daimio’s wife. Mother to the 
heir of the castle and domain of 
Echizen, allied to the proud 
family of Matsudaira, she was beloved as well as 
honored in Fukui—City of the Happy Well. 

The lord of Echizen could call into the field in 
war-time three thousand knights and footmen; 
all able, in the old days, to wield the two-handed 
sword and to poise or push lance or pike. On 
horseback they could shoot the dreaded ‘*willow- 
leaf” arrows from their man-high bamboo bows. 

All around Fukui were sites of battle-fields, 
ruins of old castles, relics of war-time stored in 
the temples, and famous places of ambuscade or 
open combat where “every time a bowstring 
twanged, an enemy fell.” In modern days the 
Echizen riflemen won fame in the engagements 
at Kyoto and Aidzu, in that civil war of 1868-70 
which destroyed feudalism and gave unity and 
new life to Japan. 

Princess O Raden,—Pearl-Shell Nacre,—as 
we shall call her, was born in the quiet days of 
the Land of Great Peace, that is, very near the 
middle of this century, in Higo province, famous 
for its fertile soil and its excellent rice. 





The Children of the Castle. 


In those well-laden cornucopias, distributed at 
New Year’s time and answering to our Christmas 
tree and stocking combined, a tiny bundle of 
Higo rice, enclosed in its pretty green straw 
cover, always figures. Best of all, after its brave 
and wise men,—one of whom first, in 1866, 
started the youth of Japan to study in America,— 
Higo is renowned for its beautiful women, 
one of whom was O Raden, whose story we 
shall tell. 

The Japanese equivalent for being “‘born with 
a silver spoon in one’s mouth” is to open eyes 
first on the shachihoko—that is, the big twin 
bronze dolphins—in Nagoya they are of gold— 
that stand on their chins, twirling their tails high 
in air, on top of each castle tower. Every 
daimio’s or baron’s capital in old Japan had a 
castle surmounted with these bronze dolphins. 
To be well born, one must live inside or near the 
castle enclosure in the quarter of the samurai, 
or gentry. 

Within the castle moats, under the grand old 
camphor- and glorious blooming camellia-trees, 
© Raden was born. When grown to girl's estate 
she played out in the garden, made—with its 
little mounds, rocks, waterfalls and ponds, pebbles 
and little beaches—to look like Japan in minia- 
ture. In the water swam big -gold and silver 
carp, that came near the shore and poked their 
noses out of the water at the clapping of her 
hands, to be fed on cracknels. 

Usually she broke up the cakes to be easily 
swallowed. When she threw them in whole, out 
of mere mischief, it was with great glee that she 
watched the fish jump and nibble at the crusty 
delicacies. On cold and rainy days, when all 
play was indoors, there were toys in plenty for 
the little toddlers on the cushion-like matting, for 
O Raden had both older and younger brothers 
and sisters. 

Whoever knows the history of Japan well can 
re-read, in the many kinds of gaily dressed dolls, 
silk cats, crape dogs, gold-lacquered toy furniture, 
pictures and poem cards, battledores, embroideries 
and banners, the story of the heroes and heroines, 
both real and imaginary, of long ago. Nearly 
everything in Japan re-tells a story in its own 
way, provided you know the story. On the 
shelves and in the alcoves were porcelain vases, 
bronzes, elegant paintings on silk and fine 
carvings in ivory, wood or crystal, which educated 
the tastes of the children as it refined those of the 
elders. 

Little O Raden’s instruction was in etiquette, 
writing and the rules of household procedure, 
according to that famous book, ““Onna Dai 
Gaku”—Woman’s Great Learning. By the 
time she was sixteen, this fair lady of Japan, 
who took her name from the iridean lustre of the 
pearl-shell, knew all the famous stories of history 
and legend, was fond of reading and poetry, 
and had her “Dai Gaku’” nearly by heart. 

She excelled in embroidery, fine painting on 
silk and ecrape, and was especially expert in 
making those wonderfully pretty confections 
which, we are frank to say, are marvels of 
beauty to the eye, but less lovely to the palate. 

Except for the coming of Commodore Perry 
and the American war-steamers into Yedo Bay 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


in 1853, when O Raden was but five years old, 
she might, barring an occasional journey to 
Yedo, have lived and died at her home in 
Kumamotu. 

After Perry came Townsend Harris, who 
asked not merely, as the commodore had asked, 
for fuel, water and food for ships and kind 
treatment of shipwrecked sailors, but also for 
trade and commerce and the right of foreigners 
to live in the country. At this all Japan was 
seared, for it was feared that the United States 
wanted to conquer territory, as England, France 
and Russia had done in Asia. 

Both Tycoon and Mikado said “‘No,” but 
Baron li, the bold prime minister in Yedo, said: 
“Yes; better yield to the Americans politely 
than go the way of China and get whipped, and 
of India and be conquered.” Like our General 
Jackson, he “took the responsibility.” He 
chose an heir to the childless Tycoon and signed 
the treaty that admitted the merchants, the 
missionaries and even the women of America,— 
once so strenuously objected to before Perry by 
the Japanese envoys,—and which soon brought 
twenty nations in the wake of the Americans. 

Japanese politics, which for two hundred years 
had been sleepy and frigid, now became red-hot. 
The daimios of Mito and Echizen personally 
protested. They thought Baron Ii a bully and a 
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‘beneath which were the figures of the happy old | at the hands of the government officers and the 
couple, man and wife, of Takasago, who had | bright and studious young men, but also welcome 
| hived joyfully through scores of years. Near! with sparkling eye, smiling face and gracious 
| these were a stork and a tortoise, emblems of | kindness from the fair lady in the castle. 
long life and happiness. It was on the Japanese Decoration Day that I 
Two lovely young maidens, holding 'a long- first saw her, amid a throng of her fair attendants, 
spouted, gold-lacquered rice-wine kettle, were | at the ancestral hill shrine of the Princes of 
yoked to each other by red-and-white strings | Echizen. We call them princes, for the Echizen 
| gaily adorned with bows. These two “‘butter- | lords ranked as Koku-Shin, or rulers of a whole 
| flies” would correspond to our bridesmaids. On province. On this day, also, the people met in 
a high tray, standing a foot from the floor, was a | the cemeteries to bring fresh flowers to the tombs 
| tier of gilt lacquer cups forming a three-storied | of the heroes slain in the war of 1868-70, which 
arrangement. Each held a spoonful of the hot | had given Japan unity. Among the tombs most 
| rice-liquor which the “butterflies,” when all was | honored by floral offerings was that of the loyal 
ready, poured into the golden concaves. The | Nitta, slain A. D. 1338. 
| relatives of the couple sat farther back, all on 
their knees and ankles. 

The sacramental sipping of the rice-wine is the 
Japanese equivalent of our “tyes,” when we take| Soon after the daimio and his six ministers had 
“this man” or “‘this woman” to be our mate for | taken dinner in foreign style at the American 
life. ‘Three times three” were the mutual | teacher’s house, and the daimio’s little son with 
sippings. his attendants had made a call, the ‘fair lady of 

Until the middle cup of the second drinking | Japan,” with her maids of honor, graciously 
the bride was “blind,” with cap on. She took | condescended to see how an American house was 
down the pagoda of cups the second time, and | furnished. 
at the second sip lifted her snowy cap and for} Later on it was the American teacher's privilege 
the first time beheld her future husband. At | to see the mansion of the lord and chief lady of 
Japanese weddings this is always the fact in; Echizen. Wonderfully simple, as compared 
| etiquette and theory, if not in actual reality. with our overfurnishing, seems the Japanese 


Her Visits and Her Gifts. 





usurper. Then Ii “put his foot down.” He| After one month of married life in the city | house, even though it be a nobleman’s; but the 
imprisoned Mito. Ile then called Bay Door, —| evidences of personal refinement and esthetic 
deposed Echizen and Yedo,—now known as/| tastes are sufficiently numerous and impressive. 
ordered him to hand a Tokio, that lies between the | Among the things I remember most clearly was 
over his government to ; % glorious Fuji Yama and the | a white marble model of Fuji Yama and a most 


his nephew and adopted . 
son. In due course of - 
events this young man, fe 
Matsudaira, found him- 
self lord of a province 
rich in tea, silk, rice and 
mulberry — paper - fae - 
tories, possessing the 
best seaport on the Sea 
of Japan, amidst splen- 
did scenery and in a 
bracing climate, the 
ruler of a half a million 
people. 

Having all these, he 
must needs have a wife. 
The old Japanese eti- 
quette provided that a 
man could see his in- 
tended bride, though 
she might be utterly 
unconscious of his pres- 
ence or her fate. 

O Raden had come to 
Yedo with her father, 
a relative and officer 
of the daimio of Iligo. 
Matsudaira saw her 
often—in the garden 
among her maiden 
friends in the gaiety 
of sport, in the joy of 
festal New Year’s day, 
and more than once in 
her home occupations 
of dainty needlework, 
silk painting and the 
making of delicacies in 
the room adjoining 
what the Japanese 
call the “‘table- place,” 
or kitchen. Having 
seen, he decided. 

All preliminaries to the wedding—the betrothal, 
appointment of the lucky day, details of the 
journey from her own to her future husband’s 
home, mutual exchange of presents, the ‘“Three 
times three” of the ceremonial wine-cup, or 
wedding ceremony proper, and the feast at which 
the two families were to meet—were duly 
arranged by “‘go-betweens.” These were shrewd 
and keen old ladies who knew how to laud and 
bargain, praise and criticise, and finally strike 
the balance between the two contracting houses. 
They knew well also how to “line their own 
sleeves” with koban—gold coin—for their trouble. 

White-hooded, gowned in silver-gray robe and 
cherry-red crape petticoat, zoned with girdle of 
Kyoto brocade, all glorious within with beauty 
and perfume, and best of all, with a sweet spirit, 
O Raden stepped into her palanquin. Escorted 
by her gentlemen relatives, she reached the great 
gateway space of the Echizen yashiki, or Yedo 
mansion. 


The Day of Their Wedding. 


Its ponderous crimson rafters blazed with the 
gold trefoil of the Tokugawa dynasty of Tycoons, 
for the Matsudairas were descendants of the first 
son of lyéyasu, who stands as greatest in all 
Japanese history and founder of the illustrious 
line. Soon on the pea-green matting woven of 
virgin rice straw, her maids were spreading out 
her flowing robes as she sat in kneeling pose 
upon the floor. 

Unseen by her—for the snowy floss silk hood 
swathed her hair and shaded her eyes—sat, six 
feet opposite to her, the young daimio of Echizen. 
He was clad in “evening dress,” which had 
starched wings running out from the shoulders, 
somewhat higher but not so very different from 
the present fashion of our ladies’ sleeves. 

Between groom and bride stood a low table, 
out of which seemed to grow an old pine-tree, 








lifelike tortoise of the same material. 

The fair lady was pleased graciously to present 
me with the gold-lacquered wine-kettle out of 
which her own wedding wine had been poured. 
On reaching home after the visit to the daimio’s 
castle dwelling, I found a handsome nest of 
boxes. They were red-lacquered inside and 
heavily crusted with gilt lacquer on the outside, 
the patterns representing lobsters and shell-fish 
disporting in water. 

Opening the four-storied box, a feast to the 
eye—imaterials for a dinner in four courses—was 
revealed. There was confectionery in many 
forms and flavors, made of oranges, ginger, 
sweet potatoes and nuts of many kinds, glistening 
with crystallized sugar and of several exquisite 

colors. With these were baked fish, meats, 
vegetables and other solid aliment. A fter- 
ward at picnics of the wealthy I saw similar 
boxes and contents, both decorative and 
delightful. Some of the prettiest arrange- 
ments in the pastry and confectionery of my 
box were made by her own hands. 

Not many weeks afterward some specimens 
of fine art made partly with the needle and 
partly with the brush came asa gift to me. 
One was a white silk letter-holder or man- 
uscript envelope. ‘Two dainty bookmarks 
were hand-painted with autumn leaves on 
the one and the “morning-face’’—morning- 
glory—on the other. 

Two other pretty things represented the 
long sleeves of a Japanese lady, showing the 
red-and-white silk lining peeping out. The 
crape outside was painted with a sea-shore 
seene in which fishermen’s nets were drying. 
The other showed white, foamy waves with 
little bells of spray falling from their crests. 
Still another reproduced the deep green 
branches of the pines laden with the snow of 
winter. These, she told me through the 
messenger, were partly her own work and 
partly that of the maids of honor, but which 

hundred miles westward, arriving on a cloudy | was which she would not say. Only one year, 
day toward evening. 


lovely bay, she took the} 
} journey with her husband | 
to their castle home, two 


HE CHIEF LADY OF KECHIZEN.” 


|and that the last year of Japanese feudalism, 
Her first morning view of her new environment | did the writer enjoy the kindly hospitality of 
in Fukui was a glad surprise. The vast plain Matsudaira, the lord of Echizen and his wife, 
was filled with bowing ears of ripened rice, not | this fair lady of Japan. They were more than 
| yet touched by the shining sickle. Great white- | mere employers, they were kindly friends. 
sailed junks, glistening in the morning sunlight, Then went forth the decree of the Mikado 
seemed to be moving over the fields as in a toy | calling all his feudal vassals and subjects to 
game on the floor; for on unseen rivers they | Tokio, not that they might cease to be noblemen, 
were speeding, laden, to the sea. but to resign princely territorial power. On the 
All around were villages, glossy-tiled temples, | day when the beautiful lady and her husband left 
crimson pagodas, blue mountains and violet | their ancestral castle and domain forever, tens of 
valleys. To crown all with the element of | thousands of the people gathered with tearful 
majesty, Hakusan, the monarch mountain of | eyes to say farewell. 
northern Japan, glistened under a crown of fresh-| As I remember the fair lady, she was not 
fallen snow. arrayed in flamboyant colors, as we might 
“How lovely! No heart-pain—homesickness— | suppose from Japanese fans. Her glossy, raven- 
here for me!” she cried. | black hair was simply dressed and ornamented. 
“Time’s horse,” as the Japanese say, quickly | Her gowns were always extremely rich but plain. 
ran the course of four years. © Raden enjoyed | Her face was of the oval form, with the tiny 
| watching the procession of the flowers; the! mouth, the long but not prominent nose, the 
| outaonn harvests and the winter’s fallow of the | intense black eyes and the high-arched eye- 
cotton, indigo and tobacco fields; the sowing, | brows which stamped her lineaments with the 
transplanting, blooming and ripening of the rice-, mark of aristocracy. Her reputation among the 
plant, which furnishes the millions of Japan | gentlemen and ladies of the old clan and house 
| with their daily food ; the customs and manners | of Echizen, and among the common people, as a 
|of the people, with their dialect and ways, so | faithful wife, a devoted mother, a pure and 
|much alike and yet so interestingly unlike the | noble woman, had its solid basis in actual facts. 
| province of her childhood. History moves swiftly in modern Japan. 
To the Japanese of those days, ‘‘all the world” | Both the ‘‘old” and also the last prince cf the 
meant Japan. Civil war broke out in 1868, and _ house of Echizen and the fair lady of Japan now 
the daimio and the Fukui troops went to the war | sleep under the camellias. The baby boy, now a 
in Kyoto and the north about the time when a graduate of Oxford University, has become a 
son was born to O Raden. The Mikado’s army | mature man. He is now living, when not in 
was victorious. The soldiers returned. The wise | Tokio, among his father’s old friends, who honor 
men of Echizen decided that schools should be | him both for his own and his ancestors’ sake. 
organized on the American principle and that the; He employs himself in the way now appropriate 
people should be taught by strange men from the in modern Japan, in the age of the railway, 
West. | telegraph and telephone. He is doing his part to 
When, then, the American teacher, in the | make what was once ancestral soil richer than 
summer of 1871, made his home in the City of | ever it was in good grain and live stock, and best 
| the Happy Well, he found hospitality not only | of all, in good men and women. 
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Current Topics. 
The Strait of the Dardanelles is less 


than fifty miles long, but diplomatically speaking, | 


it reaches to all the capitals of Europe, and even 
to the State Department at Washington. 

“Blessed be the man who finds his life- 
work early and does it!” exclaimed Doctor 
Cuyler recently, in speaking of General Arm- 
strong; “and cursed be the man who has it 
hinted to him and fails to do it!’’ 

It was said of certain connections 
of a famous Englishman that they inflicted rather 
than bestowed their bounties. The manner of 
giving to those in need is sometimes quite as 
important as the gift itself. The winter, with its 
call for discriminating charity, is at hand. In no 
case let that charity be an infliction. 

The coming literature will not picture 
the schoolboy on his way to his daily work with 
a slate under his arm, if reported health plans 
are executed. Slates are to be banished as 
sources of infection, unless present signs fail. 
Even literature can forego the picturesque for the 
sake of improved sanitation. It can do without 
the slate, but not without the boy. 

Experiments with balloons and air- 
ships multiply, but the various trips and flights 
have not yet brought the knowledge that will 
make travel in the air practicable except within 
circumscribed limits. The problem is an old 
one. Tlorace Walpole wrote from Strawberry 
Hill, in 1784: *‘We do hear even here of air- 
balloons—nay, by chance I saw a Lilliputian one 
over Richmond Hill. I shall be gone 
before aérial navigation is perfected.” After 
more than a century, most people will be inclined 
to join in Walpole’s remark, and lose hope of the 
accomplishment of air navigation in their day. 

A union with Canada for one day is in 
prospect. ‘There will be no protest, and only 
good results are likely to follow. It is announced 
that the Dominion government has decided to 
appoint the last Thursday in November as 
Thanksgiving Day, which is the same date as 
that usually selected for Thanksgiving in the 
United States. The people of the vast territory 
in the jurisdiction of the two governments will 
thus join in thinking of blessings received and in 
returning thanks. There will be more than a 
sentimental interest and pleasure in this act of 
common prayer and praise. 

The civilizing effects of clean streets 
on the tenement-house districts in New York 
City are distinctly marked. Fresher paints on 
the stores, clean windows, and other tokens of a 
change for the better attest the value of the 
object-lesson of streets no longer a disgrace to the 
municipality. Observers also note that tenement- 
house entrances are not tracked with street mud. 
Even the children seem to look more tidy. The 
moral influence of ways fit for the foot to walk 
upon and for the eye to rest upon is undoubted. 
It is just as true that good roads in country 
districts have done a service in promoting order 
and cleanliness. 


It has been commented upon as some- 
what strange that in the year of massacre in 
Armenia no man of that country has risen to the 
stature of a hero, gathered around him a band 
of his countrymen and, if nothing better, died 
fighting. There is much to account for the sub- 
missiveness of the Armenians; and if their men 
have given no conspicuous evidence of valor, the 
Armenian women have afforded ample proof of 
heroism. On several occasions, when resistance 
was hopeless and when confronted. by the alter- 
native of Islam and worse or death, they have 
welcomed the latter by throwing themselves from 
lofty rocks or into rivers. There have been and 
there are heroines among the Armenian women. 

The law of increase is reiterated in 
the history of the potato crop of the Hudson Bay 
region, as related by the Rev. Edgerton S. Young. 
He carried with him to that distant land a few 
potatoes, the size of walnuts, wrapped them in 
cotton, and hung them near a stove to keep them 
from freezing. In the spring they had shrunk 
to the size of peas; but they were planted and 
carefully nurtured. A pailful of fine potatoes 
was dug in the autumn. The crop the second 
year was six bushels; the third year one hundred 
and twenty-five bushels, which were divided 
among the natives; until now thousands of 
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| bushels annually vary the hitherto exclusive diet | that both sexes are involved in the world’s! in 1864, owns and operates the largest shoe 


of fish and game of tie people of northern Canada. 
To do to the Indian as we would have 
him do to us were he in authority, is the only 


ground taken by General Sherman, himself one 
of the hardest of Indian fighters. After the great 
battle under Kit Carson, the Navajo Indians 
were sent to an unwholesome reservation where 
{they died by hundreds. One of the chiefs laid 
the situation before General Sherman, pleading 
that they might be sent away. ‘“‘Where do you 
want to go?” asked the great-hearted soldier, 
laying a map before him; “‘for there you s1all 
go.” “My people are ill; they cannot wall:,” 
urged the chief. ‘I will send them in wagons,”’ 
was the reply. ‘I called you my friend,” sobbed 
the stoic, throwing his arms about Sherman’s 
neck. ‘‘You are God!” 
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Painless Surgery. 


The greatest boon ever given to humanity 
through human agency is surgical anzsthesia. 
There is not a minute, day or night, in the year 
when it is not saving some human creature from 
torture. There is not a minute when it is not 
giving mental comfort to thousands who know 
that they must undergo operations, but that this 
benign gift will make the ordeal painless. 

Anesthesia has banished pain from surgery, 
and has taken away the dread of pain that was 
almost as hard to bear as the pain itself. It has 
made easy, operations that could not be done 
because the hurt was more than human fortitude 
could endure, and thus it has lengthened life. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the first public 
demonstration of surgical anzesthesia was recently 
celebrated in Boston. Physicians and surgeons 
made much of the occasion, as became the repre- 
sentatives of a humane and beneficent profession. 
To have been permitted to give this boon to the 
world is sufficient to immortalize the name of the 
giver, Dr. William Thomas Green Morton. 
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THIRST FOR GLORY. 


How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unreined ambition ! 
N. P. Willis. 
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The Real ‘‘New Woman.’’ 


Phrases and epithets are frequently powerful 
forces in molding public opinion of a certain sort. 
Even great statesmen writhe in vain under nick- 
names which, however unjust, have been fixed 
upon them by the great American sense of humor. 
So, also, of movements and causes. 

Much of the opposition that has been aroused 
by the widespread advance of women within 
recent years is probably due to the unfortunate 
phrase, “the new woman.” Rightly considered, 
opposition to the idea of a new woman is compli- 
mentary to the sex. Men are too well-contented 
with womanhood as it has been to welcome a 
change involving any radical departure from the 
ideals of the past. 

The phrase itself suggests the cartoons of the 
comic papers. One thinks of bloomers and other 
semi-masculine experiments in dress; of unfemi- 
nine voices; of various grotesque assumptions of 
the place and power that belong to man, and the 
relinquishment of whatever is most attractive in 
woman’s own characteristics. Perhaps the atti- 


voked, but the woman’s movement surely means 
something better than this. 

We think it means, in general, an enlargement 
of the lives of women. 


women are being prepared by education to enter 
those fields. 

The educational movement has taken three 
forms: the girls’ colleges, “annexes,” and coedu- 
cation. As to the first and second forms there is 
no question of their success. And while the 
victory seems complete also in the colleges where 
young men and young women meet on terms of 
absolute equality, yet the scheme is not without 
vigorous opposition, and it would be too much to 
say that this particular phase of the question is 
settled. j 

Of the fields newly opened to women thus 
prepared, the industrial is perhaps the most 
important. Gradually it has come to be accepted 
that the true limit to the industrial activity of 
woman is to be determined by her powers rather 
than by the arbitrary rulings of custom and 
prejudice. The privilege of self-help is conceded, 
and the right to try every occupation not clearly 
incompatible with a degree of physical weakness. 

But it is not ih bread-winning alone that the 
new education bears fruit. In the study of social 
problems, in wise charities, such as the famous 
Hull House enterprise in Chicago, in the work of 
the churches, in art, in literature, even in politics, 
it is making itself felt. There are women’s clubs | 
in all our great cities, federations of such clubs | 
in most of the states, and a national league for | 
the whole country. 

Whether such things indicate that there is a | 
“new woman” may be matter of debate. For 





our part, we are inclined to think it only means | 


| supplies by imports from the countries named. 


| progress. An observant foreigner, a French- | 
woman of great culture, failed to find in the elub | 
women of Chicago and Boston any lack of 
| femininity. On the contrary, she found in| 


| been women’s chief source of power from the 
| beginning, and will be to the end. 
. 
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PROFITLESS GRIEF. 


‘To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
Shakespeare. 
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The Advance in Wheat. 


The chief wheat-producing countries of the 
world are the United States, Russia, India, the 
Argentine Republic and Australia. The coun- 
tries which do not raise wheat enough to feed 
their people are obliged to supplement their home | 








It follows that any considerable deficiency in | 
the crop of one or more of the countries to whose 





tude of the comic papers is not entirely unpro- | 


It is not merely true that new fields of industry 
and of intellectual interest are being opened, but 


surplus wheat other nations look for the supply | 
| of their necessities, makes itself felt in a more | 
| eager demand for wheat from the countries which 
have a surplus to spare. This, in turn, means 
higher prices for the staple. 

Speculative movements may force prices up 
| more rapidly than the conditions justify, but a 
| considerable advance is warranted by the condi- 
tions named, provided of course that shortage in 
one quarter is not more than compensated for by 
unusually large crops elsewhere. 

The recent rapid rise.in the price of American 
wheat is easily explained by the natural laws of 
trade. We have wheat to sell, and other nations 
which usually compete with us, and by their 
competition keep prices down, either have no 
surplus worth mentioning to dispose of, or are 
actually compelled themselves to import wheat 
for the consumption of their own people. Here 
is the opportunity of the American wheat-grower, 
for whom this year the conditions are more 
favorable than for five years previously. 

Argentina, Russia and Australia have all had 
short crops, and India has been forced to buy 
wheat. There is even some apprehension of a 
famine in that country. 

There are no considerable surpluses from last 
year’s harvests, and the stock in Europe on the 
first of October was smaller than for six years 
previous. The crops in the wheat-consuming 
countries of western Europe are somewhat better 
than the average, but not so much so as to obviate | 
| the necessity of large imports. 

Corn rises in sympathy with wheat, because it 
is used instead of wheat when wheat is high. 
The European demand for corn has increased 
steadily for several years. Here again, the condi- 
tions are highly favorable to American farmers, 
because we have a surplus from last year’s crop, 
and that of this year promises to be one of the 
largest in our history. 
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Codperation in England. 

English and American ways of doing things 
| are, in general, so alike that when they differ the 
| points of difference become more striking and 
| Suggestive. We insist, naturally, and perhaps 
| justly, that on the whole we know better “how 
| to live” than do our kin beyond the sea. Never- 
theless comparison shows them far in advance of 
| us in some respects. 

One interesting illustration of this fact is the 
codperative movement. Codperative association 
in the English sense has made little progress in 
the United States, and most of the isolated 
| experiments have resulted in failure. Yet in Great 

Britain, more than fifty years of continuous 
test have not only proved that it is practicable, 
but have actually modified to a great extent the 
conditions of production and consumption. 

The origin of the codperative store is an old 
story, but will bear retelling briefly. In 1844 
half a dozen workingmen, mostly weavers, 
employed in John Bright’s factory in Rochdale, 
|a thriving manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
| subscribed altogether a sum of twenty-eight 
| pounds sterling to start a store at which they 
could save on the necessities of life a part of the 
profits previously taken by the middleman and- 
the retailer. . 

The store was successful from the very start, 
and has continued to be so. Its dividends have 
been far more regular than those of most manu- 
facturing corporations. 

No doubt the simplicity of the scheme was one 
great reason of its success. Every member paid 
cash for every purchase, and received with the 
article bought a check stating the amount paid. 
These checks were exchanged for monthly cer- | 
| tificates, and at the end of the year the dividend 
was proportioned to the total amount of purchases. | 
The prices were no lower than the market, but 
everything was of the best. The yearly dividend 
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factory in the world, several flour mills, a great 
woollen mill, a clothing manufactory, and 
cracker, candy, furniture, soap, preserve and 
other factories, where goods are made and sold, 


solution of the Indian problem. This was the ‘abundance the same tact and charm which have | a little above cost, to the retail codperative stores. 


This wholesaling and manufacturing company 
owns large distributing warehouses at Manchester, 
London, Liverpool, Leeds and elsewhere; oper- 
ates seven ocean steamers; maintains agents in 
Asia and America, and does a profitable annual 
business of over forty million dollars. 

A remarkable feature of this great enterprise 


| has been its ability to secure honest and efficient 


managers at small salaries. They are drawn 
from the working classes, and nothing has ever 
been lost by defalcation. 
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Responsiveness. 


The story runs that a large number of friends 
were once invited to Hiller’s house to hear Men- 
delssohn play, Clara Schumann being among them. 

After playing several selections, Mendelssohn 
gave Beethoven’s great Sonata Appassionata, at 
the end of the andante, letting the final chord of 
the diminished seventh ring on for a long time, as 
if he wanted to impress it forcibly on all present. 
Then quietly rising, he turned to Madame Schu- 
maun, saying, ““You must play the finale.” 

She protested strongly. Meanwhile the friends 
present were waiting the issue with the utmost 
tension, the chord of the diminished seventh hover- 
ing over the heads of the company like the sword 
of Damocles. It was the nervous, uncomfortable 
feeling of the unresolved discord which at last 
moved Madame Schumann to yield to Men- 
delssohn’s entreaties and play the finale in her 
own Wonderful way. 

What is this subtile quality which one person or 
influence calls forth in another, this game of host 
and guest, called responsiveness? Is it a thing of 
intuition or of attainment; for the few or the 
many; and is it, after all, of real value to its 
possessor? 

Of this we may be assured: that it is the quality 
which makes the boy or girl born without it, 
by whom it is never acquired, a failure, for the 
difference between persons is largely their capacity 
for response. 

Professor Farrar of Harvard once greeted his 
class with the excited exclamation, “I toss this 
ball into the air; the earth rises up to meet it and 
the stars bow down to do it reverence.” His 
statement was as scientifically accurate as it was 
stupendous. The curious stones known to geolo- 
gists as concretions, grow, circle upon circle, 
through the ages by the response of certain atoms 
to the magnetism of a certain nucleus. A young 
girl amid a company of notables has the conversa- 
tion directed to her, because she of all the roomful 
is most alert to receive it. This boy’s anger quiets 
because he resolutely controls his hands and feet 
and the muscles of his face. This girl’s medita- 
tions are vaporish because she has fostered indo- 
lent habits of body, and conversely her face has 
grown dull because the features reply to the 
weakness of her thoughts. 

The person who complains that nothing within 
him responds to noble architecture ought to stand 
and look at every fine building within his reach. 
If he does not enjoy literature, let him with deter- 
mination read the best books. If people fail to 
attract him, has he given attention to their finer 
qualities; has he struck any chord to win their 
reply; has he put forth his hand to invite a re- 
sponse; is he basing his conduct on the lines of 
action engraved by Lowell. 

Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 


In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


It does not need a Mendelssohn to strike the 
chord, nor a Clara Schumann to make reply. In 
all the little acts of the day, to take the initiative 
lies within the reach of the humblest of us; and 
skill to find the proper response comes quite as 
frequently by education as by intuition. 
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One at Heart. 


It is no unusual thing to hear men speak of the 
Eastern and Western sections of our land as if they 
were separate in interest and character. Differ- 
ence of surroundings undoubtedly creates in minor 
matters diversities of interest, but while loyal re- 
sponses to the unspoken needs of the helpless and 
forlorn come alike from East and West, the heart 
of the American people cannot be really divided. 

From papers published on opposite sides of the 
continent we take two instances that show that 
American nature is essentially the same, whether 
found upon the Eastern seaboard or in the far- 
away stretches of the Western land. 

Not very long ago there was seen passing 
through the streets of Tacoma a man going river- 
ward. In his arms he bore a tiny coffin, and by his 
side walked a woman whose eyes rested often 
upon the burden he carried. 

He, poor man, saw nothing of the way by which 
he came. Tears blinded his eyes and a great pain 
tugged at his heart, for in the tiny coffin lay the 
only child of the two who were so manifestly 
strangers in a strange land. They had meant to 
make it a home for them and their little one. Now 
they were alone. Behind followed a friend with a 
rough pine box in which to bestow the coffin. 
That was all. 

But as the little cortége moved on, the evident 
sorrow and poverty of the couple attracted the 








might be taken in eash or left in the business. attention of men who were passing, and one and 
The Rochdale method was imitated in hundreds | another stopped in sympathy with the pitiful little 
of other places and a large proportion of the | group. Then some one asked, “‘Have they here 
codperative stores succeeded. There has been a | no friends to show them sympathy?” and in quick 
es ¥ - . | response a man stepped forward and joined the 
surprisingly small number of failures. _ There is | little procession. Another and another was 
now a vast federation which not only distributes | prompted to do the same, till, as if urged by one 
but produces the goods put on sale. common impulse, they came from shop and saloon 


A productive coéperative association, organized | and office, these men whose hearts responded to 
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time of sorrow. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


that mute appeal for brotherly kindness in the | applause, was undoubtedly derived from Lord| “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 


Timothy Dexter’s famous page of punctuation | 


By the time the wharf was reached a crowd of marks at the end of his book, with which the | 


kindly sympathizers had gathered, and tender 
hands placed the coffin in its pine box preparatory | 
to sending it off by the Willapa boat. 

At the very last a lad, who had just landed a 
quantity of sweet-smelling flowers for sale upon 
the streets, showered a wealth of white lilies and 
forget-me-nots above the baby’s breast. The 
mother looked her thanks, but the appreciation | 
of the father found voice, and he cried: 

“IT am in the land of strangers, yet I am sur- | 
rounded by friends!” 

From that very prosaic quarter, a New York | 
Sixth Avenue elevated railroad car, comes the 
other instance of man’s sympathy for the weak | 
amongst his kind. A little newsboy had got in at 
Park Place, and slipping into one of the cross 
seats, had fallen asleep. 

Later on two girls took seats opposite the child, 
and noticed his bare feet and the hat that had 
fallen off. Presently the younger of the girls, with 
a sudden womanly impulse, leaned over and placed 
her muff under the little fellow’s cheek that he 
might sleep more restfully. 

An old gentleman in the next seat smiled at the 
act, and without saying a word, held out a quarter 
of a dollar with a nod toward the boy. The girl 
hesitated for a moment, and then received it. The 
next man as silently offered a dime, a woman | 
across the aisle held out some pennies, and before | 
she knew it, the young girl, with flaming cheeks, 
had taken money from every passenger at that end | 
pt the car. 

She quietly slipped the money into the sleeping 
boy’s pocket, and when Twenty-third Street was 
reached removed her muff from under his head so | 
gently as not to waken him and went out, including 
all the passengers in a pretty little inclination of 
the head that seemed full of thanks, and the 
acknowledgment of a common feeling of sympathy 
for the poor. 
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JENNY LIND AND THE QUEEN. 


There is a pretty story told of Queen Victoria 
and Jenny Lind. It belongs to the year 1848, and 
shows how the modesty of two women, the Queen 


| penetrated his leg, he was sure that 


| reader was invited to “pepper and salt to his 
liking.” 


AN ENEMY’S SERVICE. 


One of the stories of the Crimean War told by 
| the novelist Turgenieff, and well authenticated 
by existing letters, is peculiarly touching. Sergius 
Ivanovitech, a young Russian lieutenant, was one 
of an attacking party which was ordered out on a 
cold night to drive a body of French from a posi- 
tion in front of the Russian lines. in order te be 
as free as possible in his movements, the young 
lieutenant left his military cloak behind. 


The French were found well posted in the edge 
of a wood. A desperate fight followed, at the end 
of which the Russians were compelled to with- 
draw, leaving their dead and wounded behind 
them. Among the grievously wounded was Sergius 
Ivanoviteh, and all about him were French 
wounded. 

Sergius suffered worse even from the cold than 
he did from his wound; and though a bullet had 
the exposure 
of the night, rather than the wound, would the 
end of him. Groaning and shivering, he was about 
to examine as best he could the wound in his leg, 
when some one said in French: 

“You had best let your wound alone. Suffer, 
and disturb it as little as possible.” 

The Russian found that the man who had 
spoken was a veteran French captain, who, even 
worse wounded than himself, lay close by. 

“No doubt pen are right,’ said Sergius, “but I 
shall perish of cold before morning, anyway.” 

Then the Frenchman reproved him for coming 
out in the snow without his cloak. “Experience 
has taught me,” he said, “never to out without 


my —— But this time it is not likely to save 
me. am mortally wounded.” 

“Oh, they will come and get you.” 

“No, my dearenemy. Itis all up with me. The 


shot has gone deep—I shall not last till help comes. 
Here, take my cloak and wrap yourself in it and 
sleep. At your age one can sleep anywhere.” 

Despite his protests, the young Russian felt the 
Frenchman’s cloak laid upon him, Exhausted, he 
fell asleep under its warming influence. Wakin 
in so es he found the French captain dea 
at his side. 


LAWS OF WAR. 
The “laws of war,” as at present formulated by 





of England and the queen of song, made a momen- 
tary awkwardness which the gentle tact of the 
singer overcame. 

it was on a night when Jenny Lind was to sing 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre that the queen made 
her first public appearance after the memorable 
Chartist day. For the great artist, too, this was a 
first appearance, for it was the beginning of her 
season at a place where, the year before, she had 
won unparalleled fame. 

it happened that the queen entered the royal 
box at the same moment that the prima donna 
stepped upon the stage. Instantly a tumult of 
acclamation burst from every corner of the theatre. 
Jenny Lind modestly retired to the back of the 
stage, waiting till the demonstration of loyalty to 
the sovereign should subside. 

The queen, refusing to appropriate to herself 
that which she imagined to be intended for the 
artist, made no acknowledgment. The cheering | 
continued, increased, grew overwhelming, and still | 
there was no acknowledgment, either from the 
stage or the royal box. 

At length, when the situation became embar- 
rassing, Jenny Lind, with ready tact, ran forward 
to the footlights and sang “God Save the Queen,” 
which was caught up at the end of the solo by the 
orchestra, chorus and audience. The queen then 
came to the front of her box and bowed, and the 
opera was resumed. 
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TAKING OUT THE AMBASSADRESS. 


Mr. W. E. Curtis, the author of an entertaining 
work of Eastern travel, relates an instance of his 
sojourn in China which represents the great Li 
Hung Chang in an attitude of characteristic igno- 
rance of Occidentai customs. The French ambas- 
sador at Peking gave a dinner party, and invited 
Li Hung Chang. Previous to sitting down to 
dinner, the party, which included the wives of the 
European guests, were conversing in an apartment | 
which adjoined the dining-room. 

Presently the butler threw back the portiéres | 
and announced the dinner. The French ambassa- 
dor stepped up to the great Chinese statesman and 
said: 

“Will your excellency take my wife out to 
dinner?” 

Li interpreted the request literally. The French 
ambassadress was a tiny woman, and Li Hung 
Chang is six feet three. He picked the little 
woman up under one arm, and to the amazement 
of the company as well as the distress of the 
victim, carried her bodily out to the dining-table. 
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H’S BY THE BOX. 


It is no doubt an encouraging sign that English | 
travellers in the United States are making studies 
-of American humor, and occasionally attempting 
something in imitation of it. 

It is said that recently a prominent financier of 
London was given a banquet in New York by: 
bankers of that city. He knew that his health 
would be proposed, and that he would be expected 
to respond. 

The complimentary speeches were made and 
the Englishman rose. There was great applause, 
and while it went on the waiters were observed 
taking around small pasteboard boxes to all the 
guests at the table. These were opened at once, 
and were found to contain small bits of cardboard 
on which were printed letter H’s. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Englishman, as the com- 


sta 


the civilized nations, forbid the use of poison | 
against the enemy; murder by treachery, as, for 
example, assuming the uniform or displaying the | 
flag of a foe; the murder of those who have sur- 
rendered, whether upon conditions or at discre- 
tion; declarations that no quarter will be given to 
an enemy; the use of such arms or projectiles as 
will cause unnecessary pain or suffering to an 
enemy; the abuse of a flag of truce to gain infor- 
mation concerning an enemy’s positions ; all unnec- 
essary destruction of property, whether public or 
private. 


They also declare that only fortified places shall 
be besieged, open citi¢s or villages not to be sub- 
ject to siege or bombardment; that public buildings 
of whatever character, whether belonging to 
chureh or state, shall be spared; that plundering 
private soldiers or their officers shall be con- 
ered inadmissible; that prisoners shall be 
treated with common humanity; that the personal 
effects and private property of prisoners, excepting 
their arms and ammunition, shall res : 
that the population of an enemy’s country shall be 
considered exempt from participation in the war, 
unless by hostile acts they provoke the ill-will of | 
the enemy. 

Personal and family honor and the religious 
convictions of an invaded people must be respected 
by the i = e by regular troops 

or 





e invaders, and all 
or their followers strictly forbidden. 





ELI’S PORTION. 
The patience, perseverance and skill common to 
inventors was exhibited at an early age by Eli, 
Whitney, whose invention of the cotton-gin after- 
ward made him famous. Of the boy’s passion for 
mechanics and his father’s view of it, his sister 
has given the following account in Philip G. 

Hubert’s recent book, “Inventors :” 


Our father had a workshop and sometimes made | 
wheels of different kinds, and chairs. He had a | 
variety of tools and a lathe for turning chair-posts. 
This gave my brother the opportunity of learning | 
the use of tools when very young. } 

He lost no time, but as soon as he could handle 
tools he was always making something in the shop, | 
and seemed to prefer that to work on the farm. 

After the death of our mother, when our father | 
had been absent from home two or three days, on 
his return he inquired of the housekeeper what 
the boys had been doing. She told him what the 
elders had done. 

“But what has Eli been doing?” said he. 

She replied that he had been making a fiddle. 

“Ah,” said he, despondently, “I fear Eli will 
have to take his portion in fiddles.” 





ECCLESIASTICAL HUMOR. 


The San Francisco Chronicle quotes two witti- | 
cisms of Archbishop Ryan’s—two out of many. 


A priest who was notorious for his frequent 
absence from his parish one day called upon the 
archbishop to ask for a vacation. His heaith 
required it, he said. 

“Do the physicians say that you need a change 
of air?” asked the prelate. 

“They do, your grace.” 

“Then how would it do for you to try the air of 
your parish for a month or two?” 

At another time the archbishop rebuked 
for wearing a disreputable-looking silk hat. | 

“But I would not give up that hat for twenty 
new ones,” said the priest. “It belonged to my | 
father, who fell in the rising of 748.” 

“Ah,” was the archbishop’s retort, “and evidently 
he fell on the hat.” 


a priest | 


HER APPLICATION. 


The study of definitions presents many obstacles 
and difficulties to chiidish minds. | 


| 

“Spell ferment and give its definition,” requested | 

the school teacher. | 
“F-e-r-m-e-n-t, ferment, to work,” responded a 

diminutive maiden. 





pany became silent, “before I begin let me say 
that I drop a lot of the letters you have before 
you. Please pick them up and use them as your 
discretion suggests.” 

The hint for this ingenious bit of humor, which 
was greeted with a new aud rapturous round of 


| “Now place it in a sentence, so that I may be 
| sure you understand its meaning,” said the teacher. 
| “Yn summer I would rather play out-of-doors | 
than ferment in the schoolhouse,” returned the 
| small scholar with such doleful frankness and | 
| unconscious humor that the teacher found it hard | 
| to suppress a smile. 
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Which costs most, 


a sick baby, or a package of Pearline? 
Without the Pearline, there's always the 
prospect of sickness, and perhaps worse, for 
your baby or for any other baby. Ie 
4a, comes from nursing bottles that are 
-— imperfectly washed. This is a source 
of infant trouble that can't be watched 
; too closely. Pearline will set your 
SF —=—- mind at rest. Nothing washes them 
so thoroughly as Pearline. One of the largest makers of nursing bottles 
sends out circulars with his goods, recommending Pearline for washing. 
He is wise. Milk cannot adhere to anything, if washed with Pearline. # 
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Is itself a teacher of music. The beginner is both 
surprised and delighted that without any technical 
knowledge whatever, he can strike chords such as 

rhaps never before issued from any but a master 
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The Race at Devil’s Elbow. 


Devil’s Elbow was clean gone wild! 
Men and women were in the street 

Shouting, crying! And why? A child, 
Sodding down with uncertain feet, 

Came to the river-bluff, and—*Ho! 

. _See it yon, where the tide runs black ?” 

(Wee, white face, like a puff of snow.) 

“Quick! a lariat! Now stand back!” 


Buckskin Pete made a fling as straight 

As an arrow’s as it fell too late. 
The little tossed hands and golden head 
Sank from sight ere the loop had sped! 
Hoarse lamenting and weeping sore 

Rose from the crowd on the beetling shore. 


Swift the current, and deep the gorge, 

Glooming down to the Devil’s Leap. 
Knotted muscle, from mine or forge, 

Vain would battle the current’s sweep. 
Never a boat, though its stuff were stout, 
But the rocks would batter it inside out. 
Little hope for the babe, unless— 

Tost and buoyed in the Father’s hand, 
Stayed, perhaps, by its bit of dress— 

Some one rode to the bridge that spanned 
The gorge at the Devil’s Leap, and stopped 
The tiny innocent, ere it dropped 
Into the roaring gulf of surge, 

Over the cataract’s awful verge! 


Who should do it, must do it soon! 

Every man to his saddle sprang. 
Off they went, like a jangling tune— 

The hoofs and the spurs and the bridles rang. 
Four miles down by the river’s crook, 

Six miles round by the rocky trail. 
Figure it out by guess or by k 

Which of the racers were like to fail ? 
Horse against current—a ten mile gait, 
We'll say, to the river’s seven or eight. 
Close enough, when it’s life and death— 
Not much muscle to spare, or breath 


First and foremost rode Reckless Dan. 
No one thought of him, at the start. 
No one dreamed that his heart oaune pine 
J e—nay, dreamed that he had a heart! 
Always first in the fight and 
Always last at the dance rity 
With a sneer, or a curse, or a blow for all, 
Not a friend in the world had he. 
None ?—not a human friend, indeed ; 
But ne’er was a closer bond than drew 
The heart of the plainsman to his steed 
And the heart of the horse to the master, too. 


One by one fell the field behind 
Till Dan’s gray horse was without.a mate. 
His long mane flew in his own speed’s wind, 
And he seemed to know he was match’d with 


brawl, 


ate. 
Neck and muzzle stretched out in line; 
Ears, like arrow-tips, pricking back ; 
Nostriis red as the new-prest wine,— 
So he galloped along the track. 
Not a man of them in the race, 
Save Reckless Dan! Will he brave it through ? 
Think you, his heart has some human ? 
Deep in the core, is it warm and true 
Well—while they doubted, on he flew! 
r him floated the choking dust, 
Under him glided the narrow trail. 
Beat the river, he would and must. 
When did he ever try, and fail ? 


Thirty minutes—and round the bend 
Flashed his horse, like a streak of gray. 
Now for a straight course to the end. 
Hold the pace, and life wins the day! 
Foam on the flank, and foam on the Ap; 
Nostrils crimsoned with oozing blood ; 
Heaving girth, and a trembling hip— 
Yea—but think of the racing ! 
Down they swept by the sandstone bluff. 
Dim grew the rocky trail and rough, 
Still they thundered along the pass, 
Like storm-wind bowing the summer grass. 
Forty minutes—the bridge in sight. 
Spanning the gorge with a web of light! 
Rails agleam in the slanting sun, 
Rods and cables like silver spun. 


Out of the saddle sprang Reckless Dan, 
Just where the network of steel began. 
Not a moment he paused to think, 

But ventured out from the dizzy brink, 





Step by step, on the narrow ties, 
Scanning the river with eager eyes. 
Suddenly, stoopi | rembli 


w 1 las 
He fastened the lariat round his waist, 
Tied it fast to an iron beam 
And swung out over the rushing stream. 
Up the river, had flashed in sight 
A bit of flotsam all gleaming white! 
Ere it should pass, there was life and hope ;— 
Down he slipt on his swaying rope. 


Saved!—but they drew them up half-dead, 
Man and child, from the whirlpool’s grasp. 

Close to Dan’s bosom the golden head, 
Strained in his tight, convulsive clasp. 

Saved! and the cafon rang again 

With the ee shouts of the rough-garbed men. 

* they cried, “for Reckless ! 

His heart’s big enough for any man!” 

Aye, big enough and warm enough, 

Like many another in the rough. 

God sets a child in the midst—and lo! 

Man’s inhumanity melts like snow! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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Kept Alive. 


In the Philadelphia almshouse there was a 
gaunt, blind Scotchman, the most wretched of 
all that wretched company. The other paupers 
had friends who came on Visitors’ day and gave 
them clothes, or tobacco, or pennies to jingle in 
their pockets. Nobody ever came to Joe. His 
clothes were threadbare, his pipe was empty; he 
sat aloof, friendless. Yet his comrades treated 
him with respect. They called him Master Joe, 


and regarded him with a certain awe. The | 


superintendent noticed this with amusement, 
and said one day: 

‘‘Why do they treat you as a superior, Joe?” 

“T am not like them,” the old pauper said, 
drawing himself up. “I hae the bluid o’ the 
Bruces in my veins. I dinna forget it for a 
minute. And I dinna let them forget it.” 

“Nothing ennobles a man’s actions,” says the 
Spanish proverb, “‘like a drop of noble blood.” 

The highest and purest nobility of soul is only 
attained by the man who has the secret, myste- 
rious faith that he is of kin to the Maker of the 
world. ‘Just:as he keeps that faith alive he will 
be truer in heart and life than his fellows. 

A young man has been taught Who is his 
Almighty Father. He finds it difficult to remem- 
ber it. There is so much to occupy his thoughts! 
Books, companions, and presently money to earn, 
marriage, a place to win. Some day he will be 


called to another world and to other conditions 
of existence. Will he go as the prodigal or the 
loving son to meet his Father? 
Ralph Perey, struck down on the battle-field, 
was found dying under the trampling horses’ feet. 
**Tell my mother,” he said, “‘that it is all over, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| but that I always kept alive the bird in my 
| bosom !” 


| Sir Walter Scott, who had drunk deep of the | 


| world’s best pleasures, beckoned to Lockhart 
| when dying. 

| J have but a minute to tell you,” he said. 
‘**There is but one thing that counts. Be good— 
be a good man. [Be virtuous, be religious. Be 
a good man, my dear. It is all that will give 
you happiness when you come to lie here.” 

| Dowe, in our struggling lives, remember sim- 
| ply to “‘be good?” Do we keep alive the bird in 
| our bosom, with its strange song of another life, 
and of our kinship with the King of kings? 


* 
* 





The Soldier’s Friend. 


During the Civil War Dr. W. T. G. Morton had 
many opportunities to demonstrate on the battle- 
field the value of his discovery of anzsthesia. In 
an interesting paper in MeClure’s Magazine his 
wife, Mrs. E. W. Morton, has included a portion 
of Dr. John H. Brinton’s valedictory address to a 
| graduating class of Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia. The extract relates to the first 
meeting of General Grant with Doctor Morton, 
and the anecdote is given from Doctor Brinton’s 
personal reminiscence. 


In the early_summer of 1864, during the fierce 
contest in the Virginia wilderness, I was present 
officially at the headquarters of Lieutenant- 
General Grant, on whose staff I had previously 
served. While I was in conversation with him an 
aide approsened, and announced that a stranger, 
a civilian doctor, wished to see him for the purpose 
of obtaining an ambulance for his personal use in 
visiting the field hospitals. 

The answer of the general was prompt and 
decided: “The ambulances are intended only for 
the sick and wounded, and under no circumstances 
ean be taken for private use.” 

This response was carried to the waiting appli- 
cant, a travel-stained man in brownish clothes 
whom at the distance I thought I recognized. i 
went to him, and found that he was Dr. W. T. G 





Morton. I asked him to wait a minute, and 
returned to the general. 
On repeating the doctor's request, I received the 


same answer. “But, general,” I ventured to - 
“if you knew who that man jis, I think you wou d 
give him what he asks for.” 

“No, I will not divert an ambulance to-day for 
any one; they are all required elsewhere.” 

“General,” I replied, “I am sure you will give 
him the wagon, he has done so much for mankind, 
so much for the soldier—more than any soldier or 
civilian has done before ; and you will say so when 
you know his name.” 

The general took his cigar from his mouth, 
looked curiously at the applicant, and asked, 
“Who is he?” 

“He is Doctor Morton, the discoverer of ether,” 
I answered. 

The general paused a moment; then he said, 
“You are right, doctor; he has done more for the 
soldier than any one else, soldier or civilian, for 
he has taught you all to banish pain. Let him 
have the ambulance, and anything else he wants.” 

Afterward, during Doctor Morton’s stay, by 
order of the ppecreh commanding, he was tendered 
the hospitalities of the headquarters, ambulance, 
tent, mess and servant. 
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Remarkable Pigs. 


When the pig is not only a domestic animal, but 
a family friend, as he appears to be in the Mar- 
quesas Islands, he develops unsuspected clever- 
ness. “In the South Seas,” one of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s last books, gives many instances by 
way of proof. “Many islanders live with their 
pigs as we do with our dogs,” Mr. Stevenson 
observed; “both crowd around the hearth with 
equal freedom, and the island pig is a fellow of 
activity, enterprise and sense. 


“He husks his own cocoanuts and—I am told— 
rolls them into the sun to burst; he is the terror 
of the shepherd. Mrs. Stevenson, senior, has seen 
a pig fleeing to the woods with a lamb in his 
mouth; and I saw another come rapidly—and 
erroneously—to the conclusion that the Casco was 

oing down, and swim through the flush water to 

e rail in search of an escape. 

“It was told us in childhood that 
swim; I have known one to leap overboard, swim 
five hundred yards to shore, and return to the 
house of his original owner. 

“T was once, at Tautira, a pigmaster on a con- 
siderable scale. At first, in my pen, the utmost 
good feeling prevailed. A little sow with a belly- 
ache came and appealed to us for help in the 
manner of a child; and there was one shapely 
black boar, whom we called Catholicus, for he 
was a particular present from the Catholics of the 
village, and who early displayed the marks of 
courage and friendliness. 

“No other animal, whether dog or pig, was 
suffered to approach him at his food, and for 
human beings he showed a full measure of that 
toadying fondness, so common in the lower 
animals, and possibly their chief title to the name. 

“One day, on visiting my Piggery. I was amazed 
to see Catholicus draw back from my approach 
with cries of terror; and if I was amazed at the 
change, I was truly embarrassed when I learned 


igs cannot 


reason. 
“One of the pigs had been that morning killed; 
Catholicus had seen the murder, he had discovere 
he was dwelling in the shambles, and from that time 
his confidence and his delight in life were ended. 

“We still reserved him a long while, but he 
could not endure the sight of any two-legged 
creature, nor could we, under the circumstances, 
encounter his eye without confusion.” 
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Inventions of the Insane. 


A writer in London Answers quotes the talk of 
the resident physician of a large asylum for the 
insane, who says that persons confined in such 
institutions often display an inventive turn of 
mind. One of his own patients believes himself 
shut up in the old Fleet Prison for the national 
“debt, and in the hope of raising the wherewithal 
to pay this trifling sum and so obtain release, has 
devoted himself to inventing things. 


Strange to say, among a host of absurd ideas he 
has produced two which are really practicable. His 
friends and I have supplied him with such harmless 
materials as he requires, and he has just finished 
a simple automatic contrivance for the head of a 
lawn tennis racket, to pick up the balls and abolish 
stooping. It acts perfectly well, and I’m so con- 
vinced there’s money in it that I’ve advised his 
friends to secure a patent for him in case he 
becomes cured. 

His other invention is of a different kind, being 





| a really efficacious preventive of seasickness. It's 
very simple; two of its components are in ever, 
kitchen and the rest in every chemist’s shop. 
have successfully tested it myself on two occasions 
when crossing the channel in very stormy weather. 

As an instance of the cleverness of lunatics, it 
may interest you to know that a very valuable 
improvement connected with machinery, now in 
daily use everywhere, was invented by the inmate 
of an asylum well known to every one by name. 
As he is now quite cured, and is a somewhat prom- 
inent man, I won’t mention any details; but his 
invention, designed and modelled as a diversion 
while absolutely insane, has since brought him in 
thousands of pounds. 

A lunatic at an asylum where I was once assis- 
tant physician invented a flying-machine, and had 
a unique method of suspending it in mid-air. 
“Atmospheric pressure being fifteen pounds to the 
— neh,” he said, “I have simply to exhaust 
all the air from above my air-ship by an enormous 
air-pump fixed over the whole deck, and the air 
pressure underneath will hold the ship up.” 

I told him he’d need another air-pump on top of 
the first one to exhaust the air that woukl be 
pressing that pump down, and another above tha 
and so on, but he declared he once made a mode 
which had worked splendidly. He said, “It flew 
about in the room like a bird. Unfortunately, the 
window meqnanes to be open at the top, and it flew 
out and so I lost it.” 

The Yr of an asylum in the north once 
told me of a madman there who had a plan for 
laying a cable round the world in two days. His 
dea was to send up a powerful balloon to the 
1ighest possible altitude, with a cable attached. 
By the revolution of the earth on its axis the cable, 
he declared, would be laid completely round the 
earth in twenty-four hours. 
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Rosa Mystica. 


The trees stand gaunt and leafless in the den, 
ut zou know naught of winter’s gray behest 
That bids the white snows hide and cold winds harden, 
O little Babe soft-slumbering at my breast! 
Dove’s eyes hast thou, and hands like blossom-petals 
Hither and thither drifting in the shade, 
Mouth like the rose-heart where the wild bee settles, 
Yet even more sweetly, marvellously made. 
Fairer than lilies, sweeter than the roses, 
Purest reflection of the Peace Divine, 
Blooms, though the portal of the autumn closes 
And winter holds the world, this Flower of mine. 
ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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A Man With a Grievance. 


Not long ago a Boston man, who was riding on 
an express-train in Montana, was, with the other 
passengers, almost thrown out of his seat by the 
sudden stopping of the train at the application of 
the air-brake. There was a great rattling of 
lamps and other noisy material in and about the 
car, and then silence, and finally the sound of 
voices raised in angry altercation. 

The Boston man rushed to the door to see what 
might be the matter. The noise came from the 
front of the train. He went out there, and saw, 
standing in the middle of the track, a farmer with 
a spade on his shoulder, who was shaking his fist 
at the conductor and engineer, and calling the 
railroad company many hard names. 

“Get off the track,” the conductor was saying, 


, 








“or we’ll run over you!’ 
“No, you won’t run over me, and you know it,” 
answered the farmer. “You railroad folks are 
agen 4 mean, but you know better than deliberately 
run over and kill a man.” 
“What do = get on the track for?” 
“Because I want this railroad to know that I’ve 
pot a grievance against it. I tell you. this receiver 

usiness is all a scheme to beat the people. First 
they have one set of ’em, and then when a man 
sues the road for what he’s entitled to he finds 
there’s been a change. Then he tries again to get 
justice, and you switch receivers again. But I tell 
you, you can’t fool me any more!” 

By this time the man had a crowd around him, 
and was haranguing it and gesticulating — 

The engineer said that he had seen, as he bore 
down on a long, straight stretch of track, a man 
between the rails brandishing a spade, and as the 
track was evidently all right, he whistled for the 
man to oy off, supposing that he would do so 
before the train came near him. But he did not 
do so, and in order to save the man’s life he had 
to put on the air-brake with all possible force. 

he train stopped just in time. After the man 
had finished the speech just given, the conductor 
catNe wth t ’ve had I Il 
ow that you’ve had your say, I suppose you’ 
let the train go on?” 

“T don’t know whether I will or not!” 

“Oh yes, you will! All aboard!” called the con- 
ductor. 

The passengers scrambled aboard the train. 
The engineer rang the bell and pulled the throttle. 
The engine moved slowly—so — that no doubt 
it could have been stopped in time if the man with 
the grievance had not budged. 

But he did budge. He left the track, still waving 
his spade, and the train went on its way. 
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A Cougar on the Cartridges. 


The number of emergencies in which even an 
experienced hunter finds himself with an empty 
gun is surprising. It is a fact, however, that the 
hunter, even in regions where large game abounds, 
falls into a way of treating the skulking beasts of 
the forest with contempt, and on the extremely 
rare occasions when they show fight he may be 
found ill prepared to meet them. 


Three hunters of Corvallis, Oregon, went out 
into the mountains for a three weeks’ search for 
e. ey were named George and “Pole” 
very and “Jim” Wilkinson, and their exploits 
are recounted by a newspaper of Corvallis. The 
returned with thirteen deer, a bear, a cougar an 
a pope = of wild honey; and the cougar they 
took under somewhat peculiar circumstances. 

All three of the hunters had gone away from 
their camp, leaving in the tent a puppy which 
Wilkinson was teaching to hunt. This may | dog 
was chained to a stake. One of the Averys kille 
a deer and took it to the camp, but wishing to 
return to the woods, he — threw the carcass 
down in front of the tent and went away. 

Meantime Wilkinson got out of cartridges, and 
went back to the camp after more. As he 
approached the place he heard a terrible screaming 
and “ki-yi-ing’ within the tent, and rushing up. 
discovered that a female cougar was inside, an 
| was engaged in tearing the unfortunate dog. 

So much engrossed was she in this occupation 
that she did not turn her attention from the do 
to the man. If Wilkinson’s gun had been loaded, 
he could have shot the cougar, but the animal, as 
he saw, was lying directly on the package of car- 
tridges. Under these circumstances he thought it 
best to withdraw. 


ing, and went in search of him, calling him before 
he reached him. The two went to the camp. As 
the dog was Wilkinson’s, he claimed the privile 
of attacking the cougar, and took Avery’s rifle 
and approached the tent again. 





Wilkinson knew where George Avery was hunt- | 
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The dog’s yelpings had ceased; but as soon as 
Wilkinson peeped within the tent he saw the 
cougar, her eyes cy and her body crouching 
as if for a spring. She did not flinch in the least 
at the approach of the men. She was still on the 
p wed of cartridges. The young dog lay by her side, 


ead. 

Wilkinson took instant aim and fired, as was 
Fg necessary, and his shot killed the cougar. 

ut Wilkinson, in rage at the death of his dog, did 
not wait to make sure that the animal was fatally 
wounded by the shot, but sprang upon it with his 
hunting-knife and literally cut the body into strips. 

His rage spoiled the skin, ‘but the hunters car- 
ried the scalp back to Corvallis with them, and 
received a bounty of three dollars on it. 


~~ 
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Natural Result. 


“It’s sort of queer the way folks act about asking 
you to tell ’em things, and then get riled when you 
do, now aint it, Sarah?” said Mr. Hobbs, as he 
seated himself in his rocking-chair, and spread out 
his knotted hands to the pleasant warmth of the 
air-tight stove. 


“TI suppose you’ve gone and made your Cousin 
Enoch mad, now?” said Mrs. Hobbs, in a tone of 


sharp inquiry. 
“Well,” returned her husband, “I s’pose I have; 
but ’twas Enoch’s fault, the way I look at it. We 


had been talking about t-» Jameson, and Enoch 
related how headstrong ’Bije acted when he, bein 
his aunt’s husband, undertook to set out some o 
his failings, to kind of help ’Bije along in life, so’s 
he’d know what to avoid. 

“Enoch said ’Bije didn’t take it in the right spirit 
at all, seemed to get all het up over what Enoch 
told him—thought things weren’t so, that Enoch 
allowed were as plain as the nose on his face. 

“Well, [asked Enoch if he thought folks gen’rally 
qajoyed being told their faults, and he said he 
didn’t know why they shouldn’t. For his part, he 
shouldn’t ever take offence at anybody that p’inted 
out a fault to him; said he’d be right down grateful. 

* ‘Now,’ says he, ‘I know I’m quick-spoken, and 
I know i aint as generous as some, and I’m too 
easy-going. Ye see I know my faults. If I didn’t, 
I'd thank anybody to tell me of ’em,’ says he. 

“Well, then I spoke up, and I says, ‘Why, Enoch, 
I never heerd gageecs say a word about any 0’ 
those things. But as long as ye want to know 
what your failin’ really is considered, I’ll tell ye. 
Some o’ the folks thin —_ take jest a mite too 
much interest in other folks’s affairs, and —’ 

“Well, I didn’t get any farther’n that,” said Mr. 
Hobbs ey . _“T jest wisht you could have 
heard him go on! Why, he proved to me that if 
ever there was a man that was free from that 
partic’lar failin’, he was the man. And he spoke 
so sharp, and said so many unpleasant things, that 
finally thought I'd better come home. Now don’t 
it seem strange to you, Sarah, that he should have 
taken it jest like that?” 

But Mrs. Hobbs, by way of reply, gased in oa bm 
silence at her husband’s seamed and wrinkle 
countenance, still overspread with concern at the 
remembrance of his recent encounter. 
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A Queer Question of Geography. 


It seems strange that there should be places in 
the United States where people may live a long 
time without knowing what state they are in, but 
such places are found to exist. One of these is 
Bain’s Station—now known to be in Oregon, but 
for some time supposed to be in California. And 
at last accounts, though it was known that the 
place was in Oregon, it was not known whether it 
was in Josephine or Curry County. 


Last rosy! a man was murdered near Bain’s 
Station and his body thrown into a well. In the 
summer the body was found, and a man named 
Melson was suspected of the crime. Indeed, cir- 
cumstances poin to him. 

Melson was arrested in California, but before 
taking further proceedings the California authori- 
ties, who were doubtful of their rights in the 
matter, caused a survey of the place to be made 
and it was shown to everybody’s satisfaction that 
Bain’s Station was in Oregon. This fact was 
promptly telephoned to the authorities of Jose- 
pare County, Oregon, who issued a warrant for 

elson. 

The next ste 


dd most closel 


would have been for the Oregon 
authorities, acti ng on this warrant, to send extra- 
dition papers to the governor of California ; but 
an unexpected difficulty arose in an uncertainty 
whether Bain’s Station was in Josephine County 
or Curry County. No one knew which county it 


was in. 

The line between the two counties is the water- 
shed between two streams, but as there are no 
streams anywhere around Bain’s Station, there 
ean be no certainty, until a survey is made, 
whether it is on one side of the water-shed or the 
other; and a proper survey would involve much 
time and expense. 

The accused man, therefore, at last accounts 
lay in a California jail, in which state he certainly 
did not commit the crime, awaiting the determina- 
tion of the question as to what county of Oregon 
the crime was committed in. 
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Power of a Woman’s Word. 


The following pretty story is taken from the 
New York Mail and Express, and is good enough 
to stand by itself. : 


He was only an Italian fruit-vender. There was 
nothing about him at all likely to inspire the 
beholder with feeling, one way or another. He 
was not ragged enough to call for especial sympa- 
thy, nor unkempt enough to provoke disgust. Yet 
to the policeman on his beat he was undoubtedly 
the object of considerable aversion. This was 
shown by the wnrelenting vigor with which the 
fruit-seller was pursued from corner to corner by 
the zealous guardian of the law. 

The other day, in a too hurried response to the 
everlasting order to “move on,” the pedler’s cart 
was upset, and his peaches and pears were scat- 
tered over the ground and across the street-car 
track. The enraged policeman could barely re- 
strain the impulse to use his club. 

“The dirty loafer!” he exclaimed. “He did it on 
purpose—just trying to excite sympathy!” 

“He has succeeded, then,” said a soft voice at 
the officer’s elbow, and a neat little woman stooped 
and began to gather up the seattered fruit. 

The officer’s face reddened. He hesitated a 
moment, and then he, too, joined in the work of 
restoration. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Maid of Orleans. Fair Maid of Perth. Maid 
of Athens. Maid Marian (Queen of May). Heli- 
conian Maids (Muses). 

2. Tariff. 
| @. Dahlia, honeysuckle, fuchsia, heliotrope, nas- 
| turtium, forget-me-not, stephanotis, bachelor’s 
button, pansy, morning glory. 

4. Petersham. 














Announcements for 1897. 


The Seventy-First Volume of The Youth’s Companion. 


Celebrating its seventy-first birthday, THE COMPANION offers its readers for the coming year many exceptionally brilliant 
features, which are sure to make it more welcome than ever in the hundreds of thousands of homes it visits. The two 
hemispheres are explored by its editors and agents in search of attractive matter, and, as usual, the contributors will 
include not only popular writers of fiction but also some of the most eminent statesmen, scientists, travellers and musicians. 





The Brilliant Roll of our Contributors 


For the Year 1897. 


Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

Hon. William L. Wilson. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 
Hon. Judson Harmon. Andrew Carnegie. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Lieutenant R. E. Peary, U.S. N. 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. Admiral J. H. Upshur, U.S. N. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K. C. B. 
Hon. Carl Schurz. Sir William H. Flower. 

Hon. Carroll E. Wright. The Hon. Lady Vernon Harcourt. 

Col. George E. Waring, Jr. Sir Robert Stawell Ball. 


Charles Dudley Warner. Rudyard Kipling. 

Max O’Rell. Ian Maclaren. 

Stephen Crane. Hall Caine. 

Frank R. Stockton. W. Clark Russell. 
Hamlin Garland. The Marquis of Lorne. 
Dr. W. A. Hammond. Miss Alice Longfellow. 
Dr. Cyrus Edson. Miss Elizabeth Bisland. 
Dr. Austin Flint. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Dr. William L. Love. Madame Lillian Nordica. 





The Companion’s Story-Writers 


For the Year 1897. 


Bliss Perry. C. A. Stephens. 
Henry A. Beers. Hayden Carruth. 
Rowland E. Robinson. Charles F. Lummis. 
Emma A. Opper. Winthrop Packard. 
Mabel N. Thurston. L. J. Bates. 
Rev. Frederic Palmer. J. L. Harbour. 
Anna Sprague Packard. J. E. Chamberlin. 


Anna Fuller. Homer Greene. 
Kate Chopin. Harold Frederic. 
William J. Long. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Mary Catherine Lee. Edward William Thomson. 
Sophie Swett. Rev. Walter Mitchell. 
Pauline Wesley. Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. Mary E. Bamford. 





Articles by Eminent Public Men. 


When Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister he contributed to THE ComMpANION, as did also Mr. Blaine when he was Secretary 
of State. All of the members of the present American Cabinet, except three, as well as the Ex-Secretary of the Interior, 
the Hon. Hoke Smith, have written for its columns.* During the coming year the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster- 
General, and the Attorney-General will describe features of the national work with which they are identified. Two articles 
on Congressional Life are contributed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and by a member of the Senate. 
In addition, the President of the Board of Police, and the Commissioner of the Department of Street: Cleaning of New York 
City, have written for our next volume important and interesting articles on the way in which a city is kept safe and healthy. 


THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN. THE LIFE OF A SENATOR. 


‘*Probably a great many young people think that the life of a Membe1 
of Congress, with five thousand dollars a year, is a life of pleasure, 
comfort and luxury, full of power and dignity; but the picture has some 
shadows as well as lights.’’ As a matter of fact, there is heavy 
responsibility as well as power, and hard work as well as high position. 
Both sides of Congressional life are shown in this able and interesting 


article by HON. THOMAS B. REED. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE POST-OFFICE. 
In 1790, the first full year of Washington’s administration, there were in 
the United States seventy-five post-offices, and eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five miles of postal routes. In 1895, there were seventy thousand 
post-offices and nearly half a million miles of postal routes. The 
defective and often amusing methods of our first postal service are 
here sketched in a remarkably entertaining article by the Postmaster- 
General himself, HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON. 


WHAT THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL DOES. 


“I could tell stories of the Senate and of the famous men who have 
been there and of the historic scenes in which they have taken part ; 
but the every-day life and work of a Senator is what, after all, the 


readers of THE COMPANION want to understand.’’ It is, therefore, the 
routine of senatorial life which is described in this exceptionally 
readable article by HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


BUILDING A WAR-SHIP. 


The first tool used upon such magnificent battle-ships as the ‘‘ Indiana ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Massachusetts’ may be said to be the pen. In the initiatory 
stage, they are but a complicated network of lines and curves drawn by 
the designer upon cloth or paper. How these lines and curves are 
subsequently embodied in the frames of the leviathans of war is made 
clear in an instructive article by the Secretary of the Navy, 

HON. HILARY A. HERBERT. 


CLEANING THE METROPOLIS. 


How the dirtiest city in America was made the cleanest: how 419 
miles of paved streets are swept, 8000 tons of refuse daily removed, 
and how the children help, is told by the man who brought about 


The general and special duties which are owed to the government by the the reform, COL. GEORGE E. WARING, Jr. 
head of the American bar are here described. The reader is made to 
realize how astonishingly the work has increased in amount and THE NEW YORK POLICE. 


complexity since the early days of the Republic and is given a graphic 
account of a day’s multifarious doings in the Department of Justice, 
in this useful and authoritative article by the Attorney-General himself, 


HON. JUDSON HARMON. 





The life of a policeman in the metropolis, its rewards and penalties, the 


openings it offers, the brave deeds, the system of promotion —all this 


is set forth by the man who has done most to make the force efficient, 
HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Contributions by Popular Writers. 


If one were asked to name the most popular authors of the present time, Rudyard Kipling, Ian Maclaren, Hall Caine and 


Stephen Crane would undoubtedly be mentioned in the answer. 


stories and sketches written expressly for THE COMPANION. 


WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
“Any of the officers or men of the British army or navy can wear on 
his left breast a little bronze Maltese Crown, with a crown and a lion on 
top, and the inscription, ‘For Valour,’ below, if he has only performed 
some signal act of valor in the presence of the enemy.’’ Some of the 
brave deeds that won it are described in vivid style by the prince 
of story-tellers, RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A BOY IN MANX LAND. 
The boy who now recalls his youthful struggles and adventures, his 
associations and vicissitudes in this charming autobiographical paper 
spent his early years in the picturesque little Isle of Man, which his 
genius has since illustrated. He is the distinguished author of ‘‘The 
Deemster’’ and ‘‘ The Manxman.”’ HALL CAINE. 


! 
| 





All of these delightful story-tellers will be represented by 


SKETCHES OF HIGHLAND LIFE. 


The Highlands of Scotland have long been celebrated in song and 
story. Taught by the lamented Stevenson, a new band of Scotch writers 
has arisen to charm us again with tales of their romanticcountry. Three 
sketches will be contributed to THE CoMPANION by perhaps the 
strongest of these writers, a master of pathos and humor, the author of 
“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ IAN MACLAREN. 


GLIMPSES OF WAR. 


Few books of recent years have attracted so much attention as ‘‘The 
Red Badge of Courage,”’ with its graphic pictures of war, and its author, 
who is only twenty-four years of age, has leaped into sudden fame. 
His entertaining article describes some of the old soldiers from whom 
he gathered material for his wonderful book. STEPHEN CRANE. 





Delightful Reminiscences. 


LONGFELLOW WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

In the poet’s study his children found the thrilling adventures of 

Mr. Peter Piper set forth in pencil drawings; orange-peel scales to 

weigh goods in their ‘‘ stores,” and tin-foil money to pay for the goods. 

A touching picture of a father’s love by the poet’s daughter, 

MISS ALICE LONGFELLOW. 

EMERSON AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The great philosopher encouraged all kinds of manly exercises. 

When his boy was learning to ride, he charged him, if he were thrown, 

to ‘“‘be sure to get right on the same horse again.’’ This paper is by 

the son of the Concord philosopher, EDWARD W. EMERSON. 


AN HISTORIAN AT HOME. 
Lady Harcourt, wife of the leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, has contributed a fascinating sketch of the home life of her 
distinguished father, John Lothrop Motley. 


THE RT. HON. LADY HARCOURT. | 


HOW LINCOLN EDUCATED HIMSELF. 
The inspiring story of a boy who had to write with a charred stick 
on a shingle; who copied an arithmetic because he was too poor to buy 
one, and who fought his way in spite of all to the love and respect of a 
great nation. JESSE W. WEIK. 


THREE MEN OF LETTERS. 


The distinguished author of these papers has here set down his personal 
recollections of Edward Everett, James Russell Lowell, and Oliver 


Wendell Holmes. REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 





Right-Hand Men of Potentates. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY. 
To please the applicant for office, and the man who brings the 
President some maple sugar from the old farm; to keep out ‘‘ cranks,” 
and to console the mothers of sons under sentence of death —all this 
and more is one man’s work. It is described by a man who did it 
himself for four years as private secretary to President Harrison, 
ELIJAH W. HALFORD. 


THE CLERK OF THE COMMONS. 
Many of the curious duties of the Clerk of the House of Commons — an 
official who formerly received as much as $50,000 a year—are specially 
interesting because they had their origin in the struggle of the English 
people for their present Constitutional rights. They are well described 
by the present clerk, SIR REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K. C. B. 


| THE EMPEROR’S SECRETARIES. 


A poor citizen of Kénigsberg wrote to the German Emperor to ask that 
his boy might have a free education at one of the government military 
academies. What the Emperor did in this case and how he learns what 
to do in all such cases is charmingly told by one of the Emperor’s 
schoolmates, POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
The duties of the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Master of 
the Horse, the Master of the Buckhounds, and the Mistress of the Robes, 
and the duties of the hosts of lords and ladies who find both honor and 
pleasure in serving their sovereign in less important positions are 
here entertainingly described. LADY JEUNE. 


- 





From the Tropics to the Pole. 


MY EXPERIENCES WITH INDIANS. 
These charming reminiscences of trips to Indian Reservations when the 
writer met such famous chiefs as Ouray, Spotted Tail and White 
Thunder, go to prove that the chivalrous Indian still exists in fact as 
well as in fiction. HON. CARL SCHURZ. 


A PARADISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
The island of Corfu, washed by the bluest of waters, shaded by groves 
of giant olives, cooled by winds from snowy mountains, is a place 
to dream in. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


HOW I BECAME AN ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


‘“*T longed to witness the marvels and brave the perilous cold of the far 
north.’’ So the author wished as boy and man. In this article he tells 
what use he made of the long-desired opportunity when it came. 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM. 
HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

“Hunting Walrus with Harpoon and Line” vividly recounts an exciting 
conflict amidst floating ice. ‘‘Hunting Musk Ox near the Pole” 

tells how some explorers saved themselves from dying of hunger by a 
desperate charge upon these ‘‘ Elephants of the North.” 


LIEUT. R. E. PEARY. 





Life in the Open Air. 


FIRST TROUT. 

A boy in New England forty years ago had few amusements. In the 
country fishing was the chief. That sport is described in two articles 

that abound in felicitous description and characteristically charming 
humor. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


MY 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE A RIFLE. 
Left to himself a boy would probably pick out a poor gun. He would 
not know how to care for it. He would have no success at target-practice 
or in hunting. How such a waste of time, money and pleasure may be 
avoided is here shown by an expert marksman. HORACE KEPHART. 


| ON SKEES. 
’ “For excitement and for exercise, no sport in the world can compare 
with it.’’ Such is a foreign observer's opinion of a Norwegian winter 
pastime that ought to be transplanted. KATHERINE MAYO. 
AN OLD TRAPPER AND HIS PUPILS. 


There is a right way to trap, and there is a wrong way, and the former 
is fully explained in two delightful stories by a master of woodcraft 
whose name assures their charm. ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 





Afloat in Blue Water. 


A romantic interest —the breath of the salt water— clings even to the garments of those who go down to the sea in ships. 
The old and young of two great navies—the Yankee “ old salt,” and the British midshipman—this year furnish subjects for 


two stirring articles. 


ANECDOTES OF THE OLD NAVY. 


Here is a tribute to the American Tar — “‘ peculiar, plucky, persistent” 
— who carried his country’s flag to the ends of the earth, who shed his 
blood to protect the Stars and Stripes, and who could defeat a brave enemy 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN H. UPSHUR, U.S.N. 


but not insult him. 


THE REAL MIDSHIPMAN. 
Every boy who loves the sea will gladly get nearer to the real life of the 
jolly young fellows who were equally ready for ‘‘monkey shines”’ or 
heroism. The author of this paper was himself a sailor, and is a famous 
writer of sea-stories. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
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A Striking Group of Stories. 


A new and very attractive feature in the volume for 1897 will be six groups of short stories dealing with personal 


experiences, unusual incidents, and humorous and pathetic events in professional life. 
by Ministers, Doctors, Lawyers, Teachers, Professors and Journalists. 


for noting varying conditions by which character is 


developed, and 


The groups have been contributed 
Each profession offers its own peculiar opportunity 


right or wrong exemplified. The stories are 


exceptionally fresh in plot and incident, and will be read with eager interest. 


MINISTERS’ STORIES. 


These are delightfully written, and show the strongest sympathy with strug- 
gling men and women, burdened by trouble and beset by temptation. Although 
deeply pathetic, they cheer by their pervading faith in the love of truth and right | 
almost universally found in human character. 


A RESCUE. 
A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 
AARON’S WIFE. 


REv. Isaac O. RANKIN. 


i 


REV. FREDERIC PALMER. 


A MINISTER'S EXPERIENCE. REV. WALTER MITCHELL. 
PROFESSORS’ STORIES. 


In this group the struggles, trials and gaieties of college life are described with | 
the fullest appreciation and sympathy. 


THE ANARCHIST. 

TORAZU SAGITA. 

IN THE DEAN’S ROOM. 

THE THIRD STAGE OF DISCIPLINE. 


PROF. BLISS PERRY. 
A. W. CoLTon. 
W. E. BaRLow. 
Pror. H. A. BEERS. 


DOCTORS’ STORIES. 


The humble tragedies known to the old country practitioner,—the dangerous | 
experiences of the missionary doctor in the midst of a fanatical people,—the 
extraordinary vagaries of a mind diseased,—the marvellous power of the will over 
the body, are the topics treated in this exceedingly realistic and fascinating group 
of stories. 


DONG SUN YET. 

A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 
AN UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE. 
A WAYSIDE PATIENT. 


Dr. SARAH HUGHES GRAVES. 
Dr. W. A. HAMMOND. 
Da. CC. W. 





HARWOOD. 


LAWYERS’ STORIES. 


Exciting and dramatic scenes not infrequently intrude into the monotony of 
legal life, and this group of stories presents some that are vividly described, and 
of thrilling interest. 

STARRY VINT’S DEFENCE. 

AN OFFICE-BOY’S ADVENTURE. 


HOMER GREENE. 
H. C. MERwWIN. 


THE TOURTELOT CASE. STEWART MITCHELL. 
THE LITTLE RIVER MYSTERY. W. E. MACLELLAN. 


TEACHERS’ STORIES. 


These narratives, ranging from deepest pathos to the most refreshing and 
sparkling humor, breathe the very spirit of school life, and will be found tight 


packed with wholesome entertainment. 


SON’S TRIUMPH. 

TILDY. 

THE LAST DAY. 

AN UNCONSCIOUS 


MARY BREWSTER DOWNS. 
' . 
CHARLOTTE B. JORDAN. 


HERO. ETHEL Maup Cosson. 


REPORTERS’ STORIES. 


The rush and rivalry, the excitements and perplexities experienced by reporters 
are well represented here. The tales are quite unlike each,other. They reveal 
some of the methods and secrets of newspaperdom, and have the stir and spirit that 
the coutributions of these alert guerillas in the by-paths of literature give to the 
daily press. 


THE BLANKS IN THE 
A YOUNG SAVAGE. ) 
A LOST SENSATION. j 
A GIRL WHO BECAME A REPORTER. 


“CLARION.” W. D. Quint 


Pr. ¥Y. BEACk. 


HAVDEN CARRUTH. 





Four Absorbing Serials. 


Bright, lively, entertaining serial stories have long been a feature of THE COMPANION. 


republished in book form and figure to-day in every important 


Scores of them have been 
library —standard examples of that rare and desirable form of 


fiction which delights both young and old. The serial stories engaged for 1897 excel in variety and interest any selection that 


THE CoMPANION has ever before offered. The most important are briefly described below. 


TRACK’S END. | 
Left alone in a Dakota town, a hundred miles from the nearest 
settlement, Judson Pitcher defended it all winter against Indians, wild | 
animals and white desperadoes. How he frightened the Sioux, solved 

the mystery of the footprints, guarded a treasure and saved the friends 

who came to rescue him, is dramatically told in this fascinating story. | 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. | 


OCTAVE’S MILKING MACHINE. 

More than sixty patents for milking-machines are registered in the 
United States Patent Office. Octave Waynor, a lad who lived on a dairy 
farm and, night and morning, milked eleven cows, believed that he 
could invent a machine that would ‘“‘work.’’ The neighbors—and the 
cows — helped or hindered as their dispositions prompted, and Octave’s 
experiences were highly entertaining —to others—as well as unusual. 

CHARLES ADAMS. | 





| THE BREATH OF ALLAH. 


Inland from the barren south coast of Arabia lies the little-known 
Valley of the Hadramaut. This serial recounts the strange adventures 
of a civil engineer who eutered it to serve the Sultan Nawas Yagup Hud. 
The ‘‘ modern improvements ’’ introduced by the young American, and 
the superstitious rage to which they provoked the Mollahs, provide 
the incidents of an original and exciting story. C. A. STEPHENS. 


THROUGH THE DRAFT RIOT. 
The terrible three days of July, 1863, when a mob held possession of 
New, York city, witnessed the stirring events recorded in this masterly 
story. A Southern girl and a Northern boy, the last survivors of a 
disunited family, have been brought together by the fortunes of war. 
Their efforts to save a faithful servant from the fury of the mob are 
described ina spirit that will win the hearts of readers, North and South. 
ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 





Stories for Boys. 


CATCHING A COLLEGIAN. | 
The proprietors of a ‘‘ Clothing Emporium ”’ offered Abel Warner a nine- | 
dollar suit to watch for the college boys who stole their signs. How 
the respectable thief made the oversmart storekeepers keep their 
promise is the theme of this delightful story. BLISS PERRY. | 


THE CLICK OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


A young telegraph operator, detecting a,strange hand at the instrument 

at the next station, was led to suspect that train-robbers were abroad. 

The tale tells of unusual danger coolly met. CHARLES L. NEWBOLD. | 
A RURAL ELECTROCUTION. 

When a bull habitually attacks a linesman there is likely to be trouble 

—for the bull. Mr. Myers turned the bull loose because he objected to 

electricity. The consequences startled him. Cc. A. STEPHENS. | 


Stories for Girls. 


AUNT LYMPY’S INTERFERENCE, 
A romantic little story, charmingly told, of a self-reliant Creole girl, 
a rich uncle, an indignant old family servant, and a bashful young 
planter whose fence got out of repair suspiciously often. KATE CHOPIN. 
DOLLY, GO! 
Every lover of a fine horse will enjoy this stirring tale of a wonderful 
trotter and her driver, a sixteen-year-old girl, whose quick wit and 
skilful handling of the reins saved a train-load of passengers. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
A NATIVE TEACHER. 
When Grey Eagle, the Cheyenne chief, was unable to save his people 
from dispersion, Lizzie Blue Horse, an educated squaw, effectually 


demonstrated the power of the ‘‘new woman.”’ FRANCES McELRATH. 


| LETITIA’S EMERGENCY. 


THE MOOSE WARDEN’S STORY. 


The clever but unrighteous trick by which a city ‘“‘ sportsman,’’ with the 

unexpected help of a big bull moose, outwitted a game warden is 

vividly described in what is at once a laughable and an exciting story. 
CHARLES ADAMS. 

STEALING CHRISTOPHER CREEK. 

To dam a mountain cafion in order to irrigate a farm is not a task 

usually undertaken by boys. Three lads attempted it—with what 

success is told in a story full of dramatic surprises. SIDFORD F. HAMP. 





This is the tale of a cookstove—a fine baker, with a strong draft, six 
It appeared one day in the kitchen 
RALPH G. TABER. 


holes, two ovens, and a water-tank. 
and the “lady of the house ’’ cried when she saw it. 


HER MAJESTY’S FEATHER-BED. 
A bit of necessary domestic economy, undertaken in a helpful spirit, 
enabled a bright girl to choose between a young man with a common- 
place name and,another who grew less and less angelic as his feathers 
multiplied. ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 








Stories of Adventure. 


THE KING OF THE BRONCOS. 
This is a tale of life in the great West—the story of a wild stallion 
of wonderful speed; of his capture and subjugation after a brave fight ; 
of a thieving Indian and a startling retribution. 


CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


CAUGHT BY FILIBUSTERS. 
’ A New York reporter who was sent to watch a queer ‘‘tramp”’ steamer 
learned more than he expected to learn and was placed in a dangerous 
position. His courage and quick wit appear to good advantage in 

this modestly told but exciting story. 


BRAVE ETIENNE BOLERAT. 
A white trader who faced an open powder-magazine in a blazing 
stockade is the hero of this interesting story. 


DICKERMAN’S WILD CATTLE. 
No doubt wild heifers can be caught if the right snow-shoes are used 
and an academy boy can get a ‘‘ tail-holt.’’ 


THE MUTINY OF TIPPOO SAHIB. 
What will happen when an irresistible force meets an immovable 
barrier is shown in this very amusing story. 
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Stories for Everybody. 


| JOE, THE NAVAJO TEAMSTER. 
Two white rascals prevailed against the faithful Indian, while Wilson’s 
outfit was encamped for the night. How Joe’s tribesmen turned the 
tables upon them next day is told in this stirring story. 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 
HAWKEY’S SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 
Sometimes a cruel schoolmaster rouses pupils to a justifiable exercise 
of ‘‘the sacred right of insurrection,”’ as illustrated in this poignant and 
homely story. J. L. HARBOUR. 


MR. 


A LEAF OF DUSTY MILLER. 
‘“We’d be walking in a city of dreams, if we had our houses back.”’ 
Though old homesteads disappear, memories of the past may influence 
many lives, as this pathetic story proves. MARY E. BAMFORD. 


THE MEAN MAN OF NEW JOPPA. 
A neighbor who minds his own business is not often disliked, but 
David Snell led a hard life until he saved his enemy’s orchard. 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
MRS. BRENT’S STRANGE STORY. 
A strong and pathetic story of how a white frontiersman started out 





C. A. STEPHENS. 


alone to avenge his wife and children, slain by Indians. RF, WwW. THOMSON. 





Various Valuable Papers. 


In addition to the contributions of twenty-five staff writers, THE COMPANION purchases, every year, from seven hundred to 


one thousand manuscripts. 


Space forbids that all should be described in this Announcement. 


Taken in connection with 


those mentioned on other pages, the following attractive papers will show that THE CoMPANION covers the widest possible 


range of thought, interest and activity. 


BIG AND LITTLE WORLDS. 
A volcano two miles high, planets no larger than a county, and a world of 
endless night — these are some of the things described in four absorbing 
articles by 


KINDER-SYMPHONIES. 
Haydn, the great composer, arranged a symphony to be played with toy 
musical instruments. For church fairs or home entertainment hardly 
anything more attractive could be devised. How it may be given is 
here fully described. 


NEW CURES FOR OLD DISEASES. 
An absorbingly interesting article which gives a clear account of recent 
discoveries by which two dreadful diseases — diphtheria and consump- 
tion — have been rendered much less deadly. 


FUNNY DARKIES. 
An amusing collection of negro anecdotes gathered by the well-known 
humorist during a trip through the South. 


SIR ROBERT S. BALL. 


GUSTAV KOBBE. 


A PASTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 
In three charming papers the pastor of the most widely known church 
in America recalls his early years in the pulpit of an obscure country 
meeting-house. REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORTING. 
Every word spoken in debate in Congress is recorded. How this duty 
is performed is brightly described by the Chief Reporter of the Senate. 
The magnitude of the task, and the part played by machines which 
listen and machines which talk, give this article great interest. 
EDWARD V. MURPHY. 





DR. CYRUS EDSON. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. 

How the immigrants are welcomed, examined and aided at Ellis Island, 

the gateway of the New World, is told in two striking articles. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 

SCHOOL LIFE IN FRANCE. 

‘*When French parents have decided on sending a boy to school they 

have sentenced him to something very near, in severity, to ‘ten years’ 

hard labor.’ ”’ MAX O’RELL. 





For Ambitious Boys. 


THE HABIT OF THRIFT. 


The great manufacturer who writes this paper gives some invaluable 
hints as to the formation of a habit which is indispensable to success. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


NATURAL HISTORY AS A VOCATION. 
What inducements natural history offers as a profession are here told by 
the director of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, the 
largest in the world. 


FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION. 
The author of this article is the first American to be educated as a 
forester in the best schools of Europe. What he says to young men 
about this new profession is therefore well worth hearing. 


GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


THE COST OF BECOMING A DOCTOR. 


How much time and money does it cost to become a physician? What 
capital of health, intelligence and education is required? These questions 
are here answered by the celebrated surgeon, 


THE LARGEST SALARIES. 


Many curious facts to spur the ambitious boy who hopes to make a 
fortune are presented by the head of the United States Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics, 


SIR WILLIAM H. FLOWER. 


DR. AUSTIN FLINT. 





HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


For Ambitious Girls. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE VOICE. 
This valuable paper, supplementing the articles by Mesdames Christine 
Nilsson and Albani, and Miss Emina Juch, already printed in THE 
COMPANION, is contributed by the distinguished American singer, 
MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA. 
A GIRL WHO BECAME GREAT. 
The interesting story of the famous astronomer, Mary Somerville, the 
simple Scotch girl whose aunt complained that she ‘‘ wasted her time in 
reading, and sewed no more than a man.”’ MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


NURSING AS A CAREER. 
A direct, sensible and adequate presentation of a subject of increasing 
interest, which will be found of particular value by young women seeking 
a vocation. DR. WILLIAM 1. LOVE. 


FLOWER-GROWING FOR PROFIT. 


A readable and suggestive article, showing what a girl can doin the way 
of earning a living by growing violets for the market. RENE BACHE. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


A very agreeable picture of the care with which European parents 
arrange the marriages of their children. ELIZABETH BISLAND. 





All the well-known features of The Companion will be continued and improved. The choicest miscellany, the best 
short articles of information, the most pleasing poems by favorite authors, and a Children’s Page full of entertainment 


for our smallest readers, will be found in every number. 


The two departments —“ Current Events,” which gives the important 


news of the world in a nutshell, and “ Nature and Science,” which records the latest discoveries of naturalists and men of 
science — will be continued. The high reputation of our editorials for impartiality and accuracy will be maintained. 


Price of Subscription, $1.75 a Year. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Published by Perry Mason & Co., 


201 Columbus Avenue. 
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In the city of Paris one sees with surprise Just for happiness, one would rather be 


T" PARIS. L vu. 


Boys who are rather advanced in size A girl like this, so merry and free, 
Being meekly led by the hand to school Than one of the maidens we saw one day 
By a bonne, who carries their books, as a rule. In a decorous group on the Champs Elysées, 


Who with their governess sat in the shade 
And doubtless charming embroideries made, 





II. 


School once over, they all come to play 
In the Luxembourg garden, the rest of the day. 





V. 


All over, everywhere, out in the sun VIIL 

The children are having the best of fun. There’s always the sand-pile, yellow and big, 
Where the children love to shovel and dig. Where the children were held by the nurses 
And those of an architectural mind strange, 
May houses build, if they feel inclined. Whose caps from the tiniest things would range 


To structures peculiar and odd in shape, 

Stiffened with starch and secured by tape, 

Denoting the land of the nurse’s home, 

The great bow from Alsace, while many had 
come 

From parts of France, where the women still 
wore 

Caps like their grandmothers had, of yore. 





Il. 


The baby who leans o’er the fountain’s rim 





Is watching what seems like a boat to him, 





| - ‘a | VI. 

| | Little girls play Sur-le Pont d’Avignon 
Each in a net, with a straight black gown, . 
While the stately Queens of France look down a 
From their pedestals high, all carved in stone. 





But rich or poor, in the Champs Elysées 





With a nurse in all her fine array, 





Or playing alone in the sand and sun, 


IV. 


The children in this were all at one: 
When shut were the gates, and the hour had 
come, 


While here by this bench some girls and boys 
Are engaged in purely domestic joys. 
They carefully measure and mix and bake Each one was sorry ‘twas time to go home. 


In this model kitchen, every cake. 





CAROLINE S. KING. 





LL 


QO 


Wt, 





CoNSULAR FrEs.—An important order has 
been issued by the Secretary of State, abolishing | 
altogether many of the consular fees which have | 
annoyed foreign shippers and domestic importers, 
and requiring consular officers to account for 
every part of such fees as are continued. This 
order will greatly diminish the attractiveness of 
many consulates; but it will terminate a system 
under which it has been to the pecuniary advan- 
tage of consular officers to exact as many fees | 
as possible. 

ANOTHER FILIBUSTERING STEAMER C AP- 
TURED.—In pursuance of the established policy 
of our government, to prevent the departure of 
filibustering expeditions to Cuba, the revenue 
cutters Windom, Boutwell and Winona and 
the cruiser Raleigh have been for some weeks | 
guarding the Florida coast. ‘The steamer Daunt- 
less, which was an object of special solicitude, | 
somehow eluded their vigilance early in October 
and is reputed to have landed three cargoes of 
supplies in Cuba. The Raleigh came upon her, 
however, as she was hovering about the Florida 
coast, and after a chase brought her to and 
carried her in tow to Jacksonville. 


ANOTHER MASSACRE AT VAN.—Fragmen- 
tary reports have been received of another 
massacre of Armenians at Van, which took place 
early in October. This is the third time that the 
unhappy population of that city and district have 
been the victims of Turkish and Kurdish violence. 
The fullest details are given in a St. Petersburg 
paper, which secured them from Armenian fugi- 
tives, who declare that none of their race are now 
left in Van. The Kurds were the agents in this 
massacre, but they affirmed that they were 
executing the will of the Sultan; and no attempt 
seems to have been made by the authorities to 
check their ferocious onslaught on the Armenians. 

THe IraLtiaAn RoyaL WEDDING. — The 
marriage of the Crown Prince of Italy and 
Princess Helen of Montenegro took place in 
Rome on the twenty-fourth of October, and was 
made an occasion of festivity throughout Italy. 
The bride’s father, the Prince of Montenegro, 
wrote to his daughter the following parting mes- 
sage, the good sense and tenderness of which 
attracted much attention: “All is not gold that 
glitters; be mindful of this, O my daughter, and 
know that happiness has never chosen for her 
seat a throne. Under the kingly crown is the 
crown of thorns, and not even in fable can we 
find a happy king. Seek happiness in the grace- 
ful corner of thy home, in work within thy human 
power and obedient to divine command. Thy 
father, Nicholas.” 

THE REVOLT IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Fuller 
reports, received by mail from Japan, show 
that the revolt against Spanish authority in the 
Philippine Islands has reached proportions which 
make its suppression impossible without material 
reénforcement of the troops now in the islands. 
In some of the provinces the rebels are murder- 
ing and pillaging with scarcely any check. The 
monks, who have exerted a large influence in the 
government of the islands, are objects of special 
antipathy, and shocking barbarities are reported 
to have been perpetrated upon them, especially 
in the province of Cavite. 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON’s SucCESsOR.—The | 
Right Rev. Frederick Temple, Bishop of London, 
has been appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of all England, in place of the late 
Archbishop Benson. The new archbishop was 
for ten years master of the famous school at 
Rugby. He is a man of broad views and 
tolerant spirit. He wrote the first article in the 
well-known volume of ‘‘Essays and Reviews,’ 
which occasioned wide discussion and was 
condemned by the Convocation of Canterbury. 
His first appointment as bishop, that to the see 
of Exeter in 1869, was on that account actively 
opposed, but the effort to secure his rejection 
failed. 


DEATH OF Ex-SPEAKER Crisp.—The Hon. 
Charles F. Crisp, for thirteen years a member of 
the House of Representatives from Georgia, and 
twice Speaker of that body, died on the twenty- 
third of October of heart failure, at the age of 
fifty-one. He was an able parliamentarian, and 
one of the foremost Democratic leaders. He had 
been nominated for the United States Senate as 
the successor of Senator Gordon, and had he lived, 
would probably have received the unanimous 
support of his party in the Georgia Legislature, 
which convened the week after his death. 





OTHER RECENT DEAtTHS.—Among other | 
well-known men whose deaths have been recently 
recorded, are the Hon. Columbus Delano of 
Ohio, who was three times a member of the! 
House of Representatives, and served as Secretary | 
of the Interior during the second administration 
of President Grant; and James H. Greathead, a 
distinguished English engineer, who was espe- 
cially renowned in connection with the system of 
tunneling for underground railway construction 
which bears his name. 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl. | 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 
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10STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%. 
. A. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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. dif, US 8. .stamps 10¢. “1oodif. foreign l0c. Agts. w’tdat | 
+ 50%. Listfree. L.B. Dover & Co.,5958 Theodosia, St.Louis,Mo. 


AGEN TS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 

for Ball-Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. | 

Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. Used b 

U. §.Government. Large profits. Sample sent b —_ 7 | 
85cents. Givesizeof window. Circulars free. 

w FEATHER STRIP Co., 1331 Arch St., Philadelphia, oe 


600 ay -HAND BICYCLES 


all makes. 








$20.00. 1,000 N w Hien: Geibe O% 06 
models, $25 te 82.00, Stock of bankrupt 
hou Send © for descriptive lists. 


THE “H.R. MEAD CYCLE 60. o ‘287 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The WONDERFUL 16-34 BLOCK PUZZLE. 


It ean be done.) Agents can make money handling she | 
atest and most enchanting puzzle of the times, It tak 
with every one. Nothing like itin years. Send 25c. for 
asample puzzle to Chas. Mayer, 799 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


_BRASS BAND 


pictures of Horns, Drums and Uniforms. How 

Form a Band, Drum Major’s Tactics, Street 
Seai/ Drill, ete., mailed free to y We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 


“Rverything known in Music. 
LYON & HEALY, Adams St, CHICAGO. 


FAMILY RECORDS 


Should be kept in one of 


Mathison’s Life Diaries. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
J. MATHISON, 47 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


ALL-PAPER 


Pirsig mailed free Prices ge from 28 e to 
aroll,8 yds. KAY 
932-3 Moe et St., 418 Arch Ps Be Aadcipnin. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 

and pays, & pret wages the 
roun¢ times and 

We teach mie eaaickly, and start our 

graduates in railroad service. Write 

) forfree Illus. Catalogue. Address, 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

Janesville, Wis. 


































Do you Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It invigorates the nerves, stimulates diges- 


tion and relieves mental depression. Espe- 
cially valuable to tired brain-workers. 














TIXHE neatest and most otenctive 





PARKER'S 


BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Me ees age 4 sipeooee & hair falling. 
50c. 1.00 at Druggists. 
TEAS any kind you may order. 
Five More i fine Family Teas on 


receipt of #2.00 and this “ac All.charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., } 














To Readers of Youth’s Companion. 

Send this “ad.” and 10 cents in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 4 
pound sample best T imported, 








Box 289. 31 & 33. Vesey Street, New York. | 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PINS FREE — 











Send six cents, stamps, to help 
@\ pay for this advertisement and 
ill send you prepaid these // 
t gold plated ngle pinsif 
and our illustrated holiday cata- 

e. CURTIN JEWELR 0., 
k Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


The Morgan Broiler, $1.00. 


BROILS STEAK, CHOPS, OYSTERS, FISH, ETC. 










Saves all the Juices | 


and applies them to bast- 

ing, at each turn makin 

the meat palatable anc 

tender. No odor,no smoke. 

Made of wrought _ steel. 
Won’t crack, warp nor break. For 25 cents we deliver 
to any part of the U.S. You examine and if satistied, 
pay balance, 75 cents, to express agent. Address, 


MORGAN MFG. CO., 1034 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Agents and canvassers can make money by selling the Morgan 
Broilers. Write for special terms to Agents. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore’prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
Epa rim foe is a7 that they cannot be pulled 
off the bo’ 


inate Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, $22.4r<h Street, 


ROM TEA 


POT 











t made, Nickel- garried 
Hiehiy finished. Can be — 
from Stove to Table. *“*Rom 


means perfection. 


Ask any dealer for the ‘* Rome’? 
or send to us for descriptive circu- 
lars and prices. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N.Y. 








Stamp Album ever p 
The Favorite Album for U. S. Stamps. 
Price 25c. (post free 30c.) 

Catalogue of U. 8S. Stamps free 
for the postage. 2c. Complete Cata- 
logue of all Stainps ever issued, 10c, 
Our Specialty: Approval 
at low prices and 60.¢ commission. 
R. F. ALBRECHT & CO., 

90 Nassau Street, New York. 


DENVER, 413 16th St. PITTSBURG, 209 
———- — 
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BALTIMORE, 
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3 Finest > | 
& Imported = 
: Stock. z 
z Fast - colored {2 
7 hooks and eye- } F 
: lets. Equal to {2 
= 
5 the best shoe {3 
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2 4 
3 $2.50): 
A ° 5 
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- aPair. }= 
. S| 
z Delivered to }=) 
$ any address in | =| 
z U.S. for $3.75. } = 
m eee ts 
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_ L. C. Bliss & Co., { 3 
~ 109 Summer St., S 
| Boston. 4 | 
> Mail Order = 
5 Depurtment. 2 
BROCKTON, 119No. Main St. WASHINGTON, 1008 Penn. Ave. 





“1847” 
Rogers 











B ¢ Sure of 
TOS. et the ‘'1847” 
« if you wish 

Silver Plate @: the genuine 
that Wears original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden | 
Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave, NEw YORK, 





can be made 
to earn $1.50 


Hens: 


You can learn how ’tis done by studying Farm- 
Poultry, the best poultry paper. Prices cts.; one 
re $1.00. Single copy and a 25 ct. ook, “A 

ving From Poultry,’’ sent for 12 cents in stamps. 


I. 8. JOHNSON & €0., 23 Custom House St.,Boston, Mass. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 daysin your own home and 
save$l0 to 825. Nomoney in advance, 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 
$50 Arlington Machine for . 9.50 
Standard Singers, $8.00,311.50, Sass 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
| factory. Save agents iors profits. 
Over ee = — Cn ny og and 
tim: 
Saarenecha oo 


164 West Van Buren St, “ERR: sy Unig 
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Ten Years. 
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Ride HARTFORD TIRES 
and bad roads turn tc 

‘good ones. The TIR 
are built that way. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


New York. ogee 
Minneapolis. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
nune Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anaa —- Chewing Gum 


Beeman’s — 





| 


‘Mild 





Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., | 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0, 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian, etc.,10c. ; 
ysl! differentand nice Album, 10¢, ; 
15 unused, 10c.; 2B noua § 3 io 100. ; 15 


Asia, 10c. ; 15 Oceanieca, W. Indian, ioe. 
List free. Large stock, LS =. Agents wanted. 
Gees © Per cent. com, F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


Pale and Thin 


people get vigorous 
og increased weight. 


OM t 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 
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It isa powder made from the most nourishing elements 

of meat prepared for the nutriment and stimulus of 

weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, water, ete. 
At Druggists in 2-0z., 14, 4 and 1 tb. Tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
| for Farbenfabriken vorm. Llriedr Bayer & Co., Elber feld. 








We want to introduce our TEAS, SPICES 
and BAKING POWDER.____._=—~ 


UST go among your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 8 lbs. for a pair of 
Barney & Berry Skates; a5 Ibs. for an Autoharp 
of wonderful sweetness 0 tone, or sell 10 Ibs. 

fora Harmonette upon which a child will produce 
beautiful music; 175 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade 
Bicycle; 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 1oo lbs. for a 
Girl’s Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a Gent emen’s High-Grade 
Bicycle; 30 Ibs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. fora 
bi —_ m Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner 

Ibs. for a Solid Silver — and are 10 Ibs. 
oy ag lid Gold Ring. 

We pay the express or freight if cash is sent 


with order. bg Pay? full address on postal 
for Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 








has in use proven itself one of the yreatest of 
factors in producing « clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, u perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, ils effect will give satis- 
faction lo the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Borrels is the strongest sufequard agaiust 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


‘Syrup of Figs 


Acls as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing coustipation and its effects. 


and Sure 


Pleasaut to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 


MANUPACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 
Yor Sale by all Druggists. 


co. 





Next in quality lo GapLANDs 
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Tue AGE or NIAGARA.—“How old are the 
Niagara Falls?” is a fascinating question to 
which geologists have given replies varying by 
tens of thousands of years. At first it was esti- | 
mated that the Niagara River came into existence, | 
through changes in the level of the land around 
the Great Lakes, about 55,000 years ago. Later | 
this was reduced to only 12,000 years. The} 
celebrated geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, increased 
the estimate again to 35,000 years; but more} 
recently others have lowered it to about 9,000 | 
years. The latest estimate is that of Dr. J. W. 
Speneer, who, basing his conclusions on the most 
recent investigations, places the age of the river | 
at 32,000 years, and that of the cataract at | 
31,000 years. At one period, many thousand | 
years ago, the height of the falls was four hun- | 
dred and twenty feet. 





RECORDED BY RAIN-DRops.—It is by care- | 
fully noting small and apparently insignificant 
things and facts that men of science are enabled 
to reach some of their most surprising and | 
interesting conclusions. In many places the sur- | 
faee of rocks, which millions of years ago must | 
have formed sandy or muddy sea-beaches, is | 
found to be pitted with the impressions of falling | 
rain-drops. In England it has been noticed that, | 
in many cases, the eastern sides of these depres- 
sions are the more deeply pitted, indicating that 
the rain-drops which formed them were driven 
before a west wind. From this the conclusion is 
drawn that in the remote epoch when the pits were 
tormed the majority of the storms in England 
came from the west, just as they do to-day. 

HoRSELESS CARRIAGES.—While advocates 
of carriages driven by motor-engines admit that 
much remains for the inventors to do before 
such ve"xicles can be made equal in beanty of 
appearance, facility of management and all- 
around comfortableness to the present style of 
carriages drawn by horses, yet they assert that 
motor-carriages are certain to become popular 
beeause they will save money. In England it is 
estimated that the cost of fodder for a horse 
travelling twenty miles a day is twopence per 
mile, while a motor-wagon of two and a half 
horse-power can be driven the same distance at 
the expense of half a penny per mile. Another 
argument used in behalf of the horseless carriage 
is that two-thirds of the present wear and tear of 
roads is cansed by horses, and only one-third by 
wheels. 





OREGON’S WONDERFUL LAKE.—Much at- 
tention has lately been drawn to Crater Lake, a 
remarkable body of deep water occupying the 





immense crater of an extinct volcano in the | « 


Cascade Mountains of Oregon. The name of | 
Mount Mazama has recently been bestowed upon | 
the old voleano. It has been suggested that this 

mountain was once one of the loftiest in America, 

but that ages ago its summit fell in. The heart | 
of the mountain is now occupied by a lake of | 
exquisitely blue water whose greatest depth is | 
2,000 feet. The lake is six miles long by about | 
four and a half miles in width, and is completely 

encircled by precipitous walls varying in height 

from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the water. The 

greatest elevation of the crater rim above sea- 

level is 8,200 feet. Out of the lake rises a vol | 
eanic ene, called Wizard Island, 840 feet high. | 
When it has been rendered easy of access, Crater | 
Lake will rank, among the wonders of natural 

scenery, with the Yellowstone and Yosemite | 
valleys and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
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TO WORKINGMEN 
<7 PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 


Civil Engineering wish to Stud 

Mining & Prospecting The International 
English Branches Correspendence Se’ 
Book Keeping Bex 822%, Seranton, Pa. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


and others who cannot 


eta Tooth Powder 


Stating the Subject you 


‘Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 





To all ne Men 


and Women who are willin to use their | 


influence with poe whe mies _ 
acquaintances in explaining wing 
practical working of a very simple device 
recently patented, we will give an opportunity 
to yo some moneys 
Any intelligent man can earn from one 
to two dollars a day: an active man can 
earn more —a “hustler” can net $5 to $8. 
Particulars, terms, prices, methods, advice 
and suggestions will be carefully given to the 
first one to apply (enclosing 2c. stamp) from 
each city, town and village in the United 
States. Address, 


PRATT FASTENER COMPANY, 
200 Market Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 












and Rock Razor Hones 


combined make it possible for 
a self-shaver to keep his razor 
in perfeet order without 
trouble or expense — we’// 
teach you how to use the hone. 


TORREY’ s 


Strop Dressing 


25c. Box. 15c. Package. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply Torrey goods 
j send to factory. 
Catalogue free—tells how 
to strop a razor. 
J.R. TORREY & CO., Box 
1015 A, Worcester, Mass. 





FREE 
SAMPLE 











for postage. 
The Collar makes collaps 


of the ‘‘ Davidson’? Patent 
Heafth Nipple, No. 48, sent 
on receipt of a 2-cent stamp! § 


impossible, thereby prevent- 


















LA Brilliant Black 4 


dustiless, odorless and — applied— 
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“@B¥ing colic. Made of pure Para; ¥ POLISH. + 
rubber. The most reliable 4 Used in seven 
Nipple on the market. T p out of T 

tine ten families. 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St.,| ae At all + 
Boston, Mass. Lstablished 40 years. dealers’. 
Catalogue free. All Druggists seil a = ,—" a . p ae a 
“Davidson” Rubber Goods 7 ee ee 7 - 7 ee 
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\ THEN. K. FAIRBANK Company, Chicago. St. is, j 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal, 
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Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—‘“‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton- 
lant wreath—on every tin. Madeonly by 


Louis, New York, Boston, 





EASY AS EATING.” 
Write and you’ll 
get it.. 
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SUIT “ai to’ °4-00 
if on eo 


Well made from splendid Wool Cassimeres in Fall and 
Winter weights. Dark colors. First quality farmers’ satin 
lining. Patent waistbands on all the trousers. Sizes 4 to 
15 years. (NOTE. 
handsome Double Breasted Reefer Style, with deep 
Sailor Collar and braid trimming. Sizes 9 to 15 years 
are in this season’s most popular Double Breasted Style 
for the larger boys, as shown in cut.) The best outfit in 
America at anything like the price. 


Write for Samples. 


Or send order and remittance, and outfit will be promptly 
shipped, all charges prepaid. Money back if you want it. | 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS.,vewFonc 





Sizes 4 to 8 years are in the new and | 








“WALTER BAKER & (Lr. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 










LY PURE 








‘STWO| WZ H) ON 





ABSOLUT 
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ALwayS ASK FoR WALTER BAKER & COS 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


“ave at DORCHESTER, MASS, - 











ON EVERY CAN BEWARE or lara TIONS. 





Raisins 


and grapes and prevent Appendicitis. It’s 
as easy as easy can be. A child can do it 
without waste or muss with 


THE ENTERPRISE 
Raisin and Grape 
Seeder, 


an ingenious littl machine that takes out 
| every seed. Lastsa lifetime. Always ready 
for use. Sold by hardware dealers. Small 
size, seeds a pound in 5 minutes — $1.00. 
Large size, seeds a pound a minute — $2.50. 








Send 2 cents in stamps for the Enter- 
prising Housekeeper — 200 recipes. .. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers of 7he Enterprise New Meat Chopper—a 
marvellous little machine for household use. 
















BROWNS 


French 
a DRESSING 


For Ladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 










| Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 








All the wemen of America extend the palm of superiority to 


The STEVENS CLOAKS. 


They are not only made from a superior class of MATERIAL, but are universally admitted to be a superior STYLE, FIT, FINISH and WORKMANSHIP, and this season we are astonishing the world with the lowness of our prices 
Order one of the following five, and if you do not find it a most wonderful value, return it at our expense and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
you do find it the greatest cloak bargain you ever saw, tell your friends to write for our Specks Cloak & Catsloges, showing one hundred such bargains. 





ae] 
IF YOU HAVE NOT 


already received 


OUR 
SPECIAL 
CLOAK 
CATALOGUE 


you should write for it to- 
day and receive one by re- 
turn mail. It shows 100 of 
the most beautiful styles and 
greatest cloak bargains 
America has ever known. 

















602—Black Cloth Jacket, 
Made 26 inches long from fine Beaver, 
extra deep facing of same, has the style 
and appearance of an _— 

garment, our price only . . $6. 00 


Boucle, 


braid, a 


617—Black Cloth Jacket. 


Made . inches long from extra heavy 


with Satin 
trimmed with two rows mohair 


facing of same, half-lined Frieze cloalzing of 
sy side back seams, 
rich satin, would 


fine $15.00 garment for $8. 50 


730—Tan Mixed Jacket, 


Made 26 inches long from fine imported 


ture, deep facmg of same, half-lined with 
look — 
at $20.00 — our price only . $10. 00 








°°o 
THE REASON 


we sell more fine cloaks 
through the mails than any 
other three houses in Amer 
ica combined is explained 
in our beautiful 


SPECIAL 
CLOAK 
CATALOGUE 


which will be sent you free 
by return mail on receipt 
oa 


Postal Card Request. 
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rich tan heather mix- 


stitching, a real beauty. 








Write semen’ for aur Special Catalogue— 
ow y- 


~ 621—Black Cloth Jacket, 


Made 26 inches long from fine heavy all- 
wool Boucle, crepon effect, half-lined with 
silk serge, trimmed with one-inch bands 


of black box cloth and tailor $10. 00 


830—Seal Plush Cape, 
24 inches long and extra full, fine quality 
Seal Plush lined with satin, collar edged 


with French martin fur, elaborately trim- 
med, fine jet beads and ten fine 0 
martin tails, a $22.00 cape for $10. 0 





CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.., 109 and 111 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Several passengers crowded to the door of the 
vehicle. The commotion was so great that the 
conductor was at his wit’s end. 

To all this hubbub the cat paid not the slightest 
attention, but ran carelessly on. 

At last accounts, the mystery of the cat and her 
| master remained unsolved by the Parisian public. 
It was not known whether the man was a show- 

ee ient naen The subscription price 1 #1.% man, taking this means to advertise his business, 
i vene. sayaeeat in advance. “| or an eecentrie person, who had trained the cat for 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub-| his own and the public’s amusement. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers, 
New Pubseriptions can commence at any time 
ycar. 


during the y ANOTHER KIND OF CATTLE. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- ai sitt 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request Driving the cows home is sometimes an exciting 


Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | business down in Maine, to judge from a story 
tions. . 
8. nin, are ver 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, found in our exchanges. Such things ar y 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank | pleasant—afterward. 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN ie a 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the Jack” Clark is a stout boy of fourteen years, 


money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are | living at Sherman, Maine. He goes after the cows 
required to register letters whenever requested to every night and drives them home to the tie-up, 
do a0. always in the greatest safety, but the other night 
Sliver should never be sent through the mail. Itis | he had an adventure which lias led to the substitu- 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope . ; 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | tion of his older brother in the gathering of the 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | kine. 
responsibility. Last Saturday night Jack went down after the 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re-| cattle. The animals were in the pasture, and it 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | was almost dark before he gottothem. He started 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your | them homeward with some speed, but one lagged 
subscription is paid, can be changed. in the shadow under the trees. 
Discontinuanoces, Pemmomnver thet the, ubitchere Jack threw a stone at the supposed cow, and got 
Tmhust be ho ed by letter when a subscriber wishes ¢ I 9 d th t 
ape . an a very large surprise inreturn. He heard the stone 
eceaeae - pcg ge phew ayng i strike the animal with a hollow thump on its ribs, 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 2d expected to see the cow come from under the 
trees on a swinging run. Instead a big moose 


books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which | bounded out into the opening and made for the 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | youngster. ; 
our books unless this is done. Jack knew the animal at once. Boys and girls 
Caution against paying money to strangers | when the get big enough to walk the streets of 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | Sherman in boots and stockings, know wild animals 
to the Companion by the payment of money to | when they see them. So Jack knew the moose. 
strangers should no ye made. subscribers oO « , 
this it must be at their own risk. He rp tog the nearest tree and got into it with 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable arThe i. was close at the boy’s heels when he 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, climbed into the lower branches, and snorted 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | around the foot of the trunk in a way that made 
201 Columbus Avenue. the boy shiver and grab the limbs nervously. After 
about an hour the big brute went off in rod-lon 
ames. Jack came down, ran for home, and told 
he story. 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 












TRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


Every man who hopes for success in athletic con- 
tests requiring steady nerves, skill and muscular 
power, enters upon a course of hygienic living and| Children used to be taught that yawning was a 
systematic exercise, which he designates as “train- | breach of good behavior; but now, if certain 
ing.” This training includes prescribed hours for | Medical testimony may be credited, it is incumbent 
rising, eating, exercising and retiring, strict atten- | Upon parents to see that the youthful members of 
tion to the quality and digestibility of all food eaten, | their flock not only yawn when nature so disposes 
and a bath followed by a brisk rubbing and change | them, but even practise what may be called the 
of clothing after exercise. Of suitable food the | art of yawning. According to the results of late 
athlete is allowed to eat as much as his appetite | investigations, yawning is the most natural form 
calls for. Alcoholic beverages are prohibited. of respiratory exercise, bringing into action all the 

Under such a course of training, properly pre- | 'espiratory muscles of the chest and neck. 
scribed and carried out, the bodily condition It is recommended that every one should have a 
improves to a marked degree. Given a sound | g00d > Me — of | —- og 4 
constitution to start with, the follower of such a ecsandaiibaniiaenes te apeotien of venminetion, 
regimen reaches a condition of physical well-being | An eminent authority asserts that this form of 
to which he is ordinarily a stranger. Smee has a remarkable effect in relieving 


Training for he 3 = , nis hroat and ear complaints. 
Training for health and training for muscular This being the case, the revival of an old English 


strength are not the same, and yet there is resem- pastime, indulged in as a kind of Christmas gambol 
blance enough between the two to make a com-| in the early pert of the eighteenth century, might 
parison useful. — = = 0 em bg a gome was K' awning 
1 » occunation ¢: — F match, and was played for a prize, which in one 
Those whose oct upation calls for little physical instance on record consisted of a Cheshire cheese. 
exertion should find time to exercise as well as to The sport began about midnight, when the 
eat and sleep. The fifteen minutes between rising — - the aoe many bp Ban mpeg a . 
P 7 av we ‘ hi rowsy, and yawning was not altogether a forcec 
and the nome may well be spent in this way. If oat, ‘e who yawned the widest, and at the same 
possible an hour should be spent in exercise, | time in the most natural manner, so as to produce 
preferably after the work of the day is over. This | the greatest number of sympathetic yawns from 
exercise should be followed by a bath and a com- | the spectators, was the winner of the cheese. 
plete change of clothing. The exercise may be 
taken under an instructor, or it may be left to one’s 


own ingenuity to devise movements which will , 
develop in turn every set of muscles. Variety THE BLACKSMITH’S NOTE. 


YAWNING FOR EXERCISE. 


must be obtained, or the development will not be} phe sound old proverb about the shoemaker | 


synimetrical. . ’ sticking to his last receives new confirmation in a 
Exercise should be fitted to the individual case. story from the Green Bag. 


One whose employment includes a certain a 
pte oS Saeene 0 Coeenn Sea An honest old blacksmith down in Texas, 


of manual! labor should suppl nt this by especial adalat y © § 

attention to the muscles neglected in his daily ee ee poy Rye By ag ame 

duties. A farmer, for example, much of whose | The debtor wished to go to a lawyer and have the 

work requires stooping and bending, might well pe Sy oy oo onetrigt ine > wpe [ weit tally 

gain restful recreation in a light exercise which | e9mpetent to draw it u hitese f. is he are. 

would develop the muscles of the chest and expand | ceeded to do, with the following result: 

the lungs. “On the first day of June I promise to pay, Jeems 
A scientific authority on physical development rales ae pag Feemewer , © Pa 

has recently given his ideal of a theory for perfect | ment 1s to be null and void, and of no effect. 

physical condition, as follows: “Exercise moder- | Witness my hand, etc.” 

ately and temperately for a short time at the same 

relative hour every day of your life.” 








FRUGAL. 


A correspondent of the Nashville Banner, while 


A CAT THAT “FOLLOWS.” wandering through a rural part of southern Georgia 
went into a family graveyard, which he thus 


There has lately been seen in Paris, to the great | gegeripes: 


excitement of the easily interested Parisians, a Th , 
curious instance of the successful training of a gilt ace te ee dike: om ., 
cat. A man has been going about the streets | was divided into three sections, and inscribed as 
leading a large cat by a leash, the cat following | follows: 
nonchalantly, like a well-trained dog. In the top division there was chiselled: 

Naturally the sight attracts great attention. JOHN ALLEN: A JUST MAN. 
Crowds flock upon the sidewalk, admiring and The second division bore a hand pointing to the 
petting the cat, so that at times the man can hardly | grave on the left, and was inseribed: 
proceed; but this attention does not seem unwel- FIRST WIFE. 
oe other to the man or to the cat. The third division bore a hand pointing to the 

ne day not long since the man attempted to | right, and was inscribed: 

enter an omnibus with his cat. The conductor 
informed him that animals were not admitted. 

“IT suppose you will admit me without the cat?” 
was the answer. 

“Certainly.” HER PUNISHMENT. 

The man then mounted the top of the ’bus, at 
the same time letting out the string by which he | 4" Old Quaker lady who, at sixty, has the heart 
led the cat. It proved sufficiently long. The cat of a girl, tells many stories of her childhood, spent 
trotted along the pavement, winding her way | With her grandparents. 
between the carriages and the omnibus without | “My peat. worst punishment for me,” 
ever tangling the string for a moment. ~ = > fale py sit J oe eee ee = 
The driver whipped up his team, but the cat) ] was unworthy to be po bet ig yg te 
bounded along with steady leaps. The driver | Friends’ language. Nothing gave me so sharp a 
slackened his pace, and the cat slackened hers, | Sense of my misdoings as to have her say, witha 
She neither allowed the leash to become taut nor on shake of her head, ‘Oh thee little—you 
unduly loose. , 

Much attention was attracted on the sidewalks, 
but this was nothing to the scene on the omnibus “GANG awa’, man,” said an old Scottish gentle- 
itself. Every male passenger was on his feet, |™#0, whose son told him that he was about to 


yractise i “oe a 
seeking to get a view of the wonderful animal. Gaeee Bey yg in England, “gang awa’ and 


The ladies were busy asking the owner of the cat fe . , 
questions as to its age, its breed, how it had learned m Sag oye gd the b my tainly Be F 
to follow in such a marvellous way, and so forth. | scenter piece. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- Py ‘ 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN S icture 
L Brown & SONS, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv. 


IS ON EVERY CAN OF 
Visiting Cards. weve Grest.| 2 
Monograms. . . « » At Homes. |- 
Invitations. . Wedding Orders. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Special. Engraved Plate and 50 Visiting Cards, 98 cts. 
orders. | B, F Larrabee & Co,, Zempie Fie.” 
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MENNEN’S: 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. 
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COFFEE 


: This Coffee is a combination of the finest 





Mocha and Java, carefully roasted and 
blended under our personal supervision. 

The Flavor is the result of infinite pains- 
taking and a lifelong study of the coffee busi- 
ness. White House Coffee 
is sold in one and two-pound 
cans only, never in bulk. 


Order it of Your 
Grocer 


> oe @.2 







r 
3 for infants an 
: Delightful after shaving. 
*ositively Kelieves I’rickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth and REE: 
J 





Remember that a food prod 
uct in packages under the 
name and label of a reliable 
firm guarantees you against 


Take no substitutes. Sold by 
druggists or mailed for 25 cents. E 
Sample mailed (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
SEES SEES EE EE EEC VERE CEC ERE 




















fraud and admixture. = 
3 DWINELL, WRIGHT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


f Anaual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 


Beecham’s 
pills, — 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders 
such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and 
Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiuess, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on the 
Skin, etc. 

The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


They quickly restore females to com- 
plete health, because they promptly 
remove obstructions or irregularities of 
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SIMPLY BEAUTIFUL !! 


That’s exactly what thousands of ladies have 
written us this season about our cloaks. Our 
handsome catalogue No. 45, showing over 200 
magnificent styles for ladies and children, to- 
gether with complete assortment of cloth sam. 


ples, mailed free upon :equest ‘ 
ay 
& 


We Save You the Retailers’ Profit. 

221 Cloth Cape $5.75, worth $10, finest black ker- 
sey, 27 inches long. 

310 Plush Cape $7.50, worth $15. Thibet fur edg- 


the system. Fora 
Weak Stomach, ing, heavily beaded and braided, black or 
fancy silk lining, 24 inches long. 


Impaired Digestion, 110 Ladies’ Jacket $5, worth $9, finest black or 
Disordered Liver navy blue beaver, black inlaid pear! buttons 

" z ° . with 16 smaller ones on front, 25 inches long. 

they act like magic and are positively TERMS CASH or C, 0. D. Anything not satis- 


- factory will be taken back. We are an exclusive 
Without a Rival! 


Cloak and Fur house, manufacture everything 
25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 


receipt of price. Address, 
B.F. ALLEN CO.,365 Canal St., New York. 
Book Free upon application. 


























ourselves and sell at wholesale prices. 


DMARD B.cROSSMAN 


78 STATESICHICAGO. 
































The 


Berlin Gramophone. 


Hoe is the place for your boys and girls to have a good time; amuse them and give them 

what they call fun and they will not want to go out evenings. A talking machine is one of 
the wonders of the world; Mr. Berliner, of telephone fame, has by his recent invention brought 
this marvellous machine to a point where it may be purchased by every household. It is simple 
in construction, anybody can use it and it does not get out of order. It sings solos, duets and 
quartette music; it reproduces exactly the cornet, clarionet, the banjo and in fact every instrument, 
including an orchestra or brass band. The talking and singing records are upon indestructible 
disks which are easily handled and do not wear out. We have an endless variety of these disks, 
including practically every song you are acquainted with. 

The accompanying illustration shows exactly how the machine looks and how it is 
operated and the pleasure it is giving the people who are hearing it. $10.00 purchases this 
marvel of the ages, including two records. Extra records 60 cents each, $6.00 per dozen. 

DESCRIPTION OF OUTFIT. The outfit includes the talking machine, Style No. 7%, which has a 
5-inch revolving table covered with felt, nickel-plated edge, a large fly-wheel nickel-plated, balanced so as to 
turn evenly. Attached to the standard which holds the fly-wheel is the arm for the sound-box with reproducing 
diaphragm; attached to this diaphragm are the ruber tubes, which are provided with a double connection so 
that two com may hear at the same time. (Extra tubes, 75 cents each person.) 


With each machine we enclose 2 records and 100 needles. Nicely packed in box and is sent express prepaid 
to any express office in the United States upon receipt of price. 


Send Money by Postal Note, Express Money Order or New York Draft. 
Special Offer. With each Machine ordered before Nov. 20th, we will include an Amplitying Horn. 


For Sale py ai Music Dealers. 


Send for Catalogue. Free of Course. 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 874 to 880 Broadway, New York City. 
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Seeking Husbands and Wives. 


An entire nation in search of wives and hus- 
bands is an odd spectacle, but that spectacle is 
just now presented by the tribe of Pamunkey 
Indians, who live not far from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Pamunkeys possessed the land when 
Captain Newport, in 1607, founded Jamestown. 
Consequently, says the New York Sun, they 
are the veritable Indian “‘blue bloods,” and they 
form the largest remnant of the old Algonquin 
stock now to be found on the Atlantic coast. 

So proud of their lineage are the Pamunkeys 
that they have hitherto avoided alliances with 
other Indians, and now, by reason of continual 
intermarriage, the tribe is dying out. Only a 
hundred and forty-five persons remain of all the 
great and warlike nation that, under the leader- 
ship of Powhatan—the father of Pocahontas— 
and his successors, made such fierce resistance to 
the English. 

Naturally they prefer a union with some other 
band of the Algonquin race, and a year ago 
they opened negotiations with the Eastern 
Cherokees of North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia 
and Alabama. The male Pamunkeys understand 
that the Cherokee girls are exceptionally pretty, 
modest and sensible; and the female Pamunkeys 
believe the Cherokee braves to be handsome, 
industrious, and likely to make good husbands; 
but for some reason the negotiations have had no 
substantial outeome. 

Setting aside the hardy and primitive tribes of 
the far West, upon whom the Pamunkeys do 
not look with favor, nothing seems to be left to 
the latter but to come east for their brides and 
grooms. 

The Mashpees, of Cape Cod, Mass., who live 
not far from President Cleveland’s summer home, 
would seem to be eligible candidates. They are 
the descendants of Apostle John Eliot’s “‘Praying 
Indians.” 
follow farming for a living, send their children to 
school, and exercise the right of suffrage. 

Still farther east, in Maine, are the Penobscots 
and Passamaquoddies, numbering together about 
five hundred and sixty persons. They have snug 
annuities from the state for lands sold long ago, 
and most of the men would make very fair in- 
comes, even though they followed no other 
occupation than that of guides to sportsmen. 

Then in the State of New York the Pamun- 
keys might consider the claims of the Six Nations, 
descendants of the original Iroquois that Cooper 
made famous. They are farther advanced in 
civilizatiori than any other “reservation” Indians, 
and own lands valued at nearly two million 
dollars, besides a million dollars’ worth of other 
property. 

Some worthy tribe should come to the relief of 
the Pamunkeys. Their ancestors have lived so 
long in history and romance that sentiment 
prompts one to wish they themselves might con- 
tinue to enjoy the reflected glory. 


A 


The Doctor’s Partner. 


A physician with a large practice in a rural 
district near New York was in infirm health and 
greatly concerned over the future of his family. 
His practice, scattered over a wide district, kept 
him constantly on the road, and was the sole 
resource of his household. 

“T am gradually breaking down,” he would 
say to his wife, “but I must remain in harness. 
If one of our boys were only twenty and prepared 
to study medicine, what a relief it would be! 
Then I could look forward to his taking up a 
portion of my practice and dividing with me 
a burden which is too heavy for me to carry 
alone.” 

The doctor’s wife was a thoughtful woman, 
possessed of unusual energy and spirit. Troubled 
by her husband’s forebodings, she pondered the 
domestic problem and at last found a solution for 
it. The oldest boy was barely eight, and they 
could not wait for him to come of age. The 
practice was not sufficiently profitable to support 
two families, and consequently an ordinary pro- 
fessional partnership was out of the question. 
Yet her husband was overworked and must be 
relieved as soon as possible. There was only 
one way out of it: She must herself obtain a 
medical education and become her husband’s 
assistant. 

The doctor demurred when she proposed the 
plan, but she had a sensible answer to every 
objection and carried her point. She already 
knew something of medicine and was an excel- 
lent nurse. Systematic study and attendance 
upon lectures in a medical school were necessary, 
and she knew how to accomplish her purpose 
without neglecting her household duties. 

She had no servant and there were four or five 


children. Rising at five, she cooked breakfast, | wate 


sent the children to school and prepared a cold 
iuncheon for the family. Then she caught the 
nine o’clock train for New York and was in time 
for a day’s work at the medical school, returning 
late in the afternoon to cook the dinner and to 


They live in comfortable houses, | b 
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study in the evening under her husband’s 
direction. 

It was a laborious life, but she persevered, 
finished her course, obtained a degree and shared 
her husband’s practice. So successful was she, 
that his patients were indifferent whether one or 
the other answered their calls. Whether it was 
the effect of his noble wife’s example, or of the 
prospect of a speedy division of labor, his health 
improved from the moment when her plan was 
carried into execution. Association in profes- 
sional work was a new bond of sympathy, bring- 
ing husband and wife closer together. 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way. This 
practical woman, instead of folding her arms and 
persuading herself that it was not her duty to 
study medicine, was equal to the emergency and 
in the end was a happier wife. For the happiest 
marriages are those in which husband and wife 
are associated in thought and occupation as well 
as in their pleasures and household cares, and in 
which what deeply interests one equally interests 
the other. 
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Two Old Posies. 


Mrs. Earle, in her article on “‘Old-Time Flower 
Gardens,” in Scribner’s Magazine, describes 
two dear posies, and hangs upon one especially 
the quaint titles it has worn so long: 


One of the most cheerful flowers of my | 
mother’s garden was the happy-faced little pansy, | 
that under various fanciful folk-names has | 
ever been loved. Its Italian name means “‘idle 
thoughts;” the German, “‘little stepmother.’’ 
Spenser called it ‘“‘pawnce,” Shakespeare said 
maidens called it ‘‘love in idleness,” and Drayton 
named it ‘th yg 

These names, too, are given: ‘Herb trinity,” 
“three faces under a hood,” ‘“‘fancy,” ‘‘flamy,’’ 
“kiss me,” “pull me,” “cuddle unto you,” 
“tickle my fancy,” “kiss me ere I rise,” “jump 
up and kiss me,” “‘kiss me at the garden gate,” 
“pink of my Joan.” ‘To those may be added the | 
New England names: ‘“‘Bird’s-eye,” ‘“‘garden- | 

” “johnny -jump-up,” ‘“‘kit-run-about,” | 
*“‘none-so-pretty,’’ and “Jadies’-delight. as 

All these testify to the affectionate and intimate | 
friendship felt for this laughi and fairly | 
speaking little garden face, not the least of whose 
endearing qualities was that, after a half-warm, | 
snow-melting week in J ae or February, this | 
brightsome little “delight” often opened a tiny | 
lossom to greet and cheer us—a true ** jump-up- 
and-kiss-me,” and proved by its blooming the 
truth of the graceful Chinese verse: 

Ere man is aware 
That the spring is here, 
The plants have found it out. 

Another dearly loved flower was the daffodil, | 
beloved also of the old English dramatists and | 
poets, and of modern authors as well. 

Perhaps the happiest and most poetic description | 





of daffodils is thet of Dora Wordsworth, when | 5 


she speaks of them as “gay and glancing,” 


and laughing with the wind. Perdita, in the} 


“‘Winter’s Tale,” thus describes them in her 
ever-quoted list : 
Daffodils, 
That come b®fore the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 
Most cheerful and sunny of all our spring 

flowers, they have never lost their old-time 
popularity. 


rs 
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Strange Error. 


“T reckon I’se got to take you out ob school, 
and start in wid your eddikation myse’f, William 
Johnson,” said that diminutive student’s father 
one day. 

“T’se been a-talking with your teacher on de 
street, and it is comprehendible to me dat she 
aint a fitting and discretionate pusson for to | 
undertake de obstruction ob my chillen.” 

“‘Wa-what’s she said, paw?” inquired the | 
youthful William in amazement, displaying the | 
whites of his eyes to a surprising extent. | 

“She was telling me ob some circumstance dat | 
occurred last summer,” said Mr. Johnson, with a | 
magisterial air; ‘‘and just as another gentleman | 
came up, she was saying to me, ‘Mr. Johnson, I 


was thun a 

“She didn’t hab a chance to say no more, and 
I was glad she didn’t ; for if a gal ob her age aint 
done learned yet dat it’s de lightning and not de 





thunder dat strikes, it does seem like it aint |! 


right for her to be in such a responsive position, 
and sup to be obstructing chillen in what 
dey needs to learn. 

‘She’s a nice-appearing gal, and I shall let dis 
once pass,” added Mr. Johnson, solemnly; ‘‘but 
if I hear any more such extraneous nonsense and 
mistakes coming from de lips ob dat gal, I shall 
be compu to speak to de l-boa’d, 
William Johnson, I shall so!” 


2 
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An Eastern Watch. 


Adaptability is an important item in all 
manufactures. A man who wants to work 
forward will not, if he can help it, make use of 
an instrument that works backward. 


Since the natives of many Oriental countries 
read from right to left instead of from left to 
right, as with us, it follows that in all cases 
where the reading of letters or figures is required, 
our instruments seem to them to read backward. 
It is only natural that they should desire others 
which follow their own custom and run from 
right to left. 

A Swiss manufacturer of watches saw the 
opening afforded by this very reasonable desire, 
and he has pre} an Eastern watch in which 
the hands move in the opposite direction from the 
hands of an ordinary watch, that is to say, instead 
of moving from left to right, as the hands in our 





hes move, they go from right to left. This 
watch supplies a demand in Turkey, Japan and 
other Eastern countries. Popular Science 


News says that the manufacturer has covered 
the invention with Swiss patents, and will apply 
for patent rights in the United States also. 





be in all respects a good one. 


watch seems to 


COMPANION. 
STEREOPTICON for *36. 


Stereopticons fitted for Oil, 
Calcium or Electric hts. 
8,000 views for sale or hire. 
Catalog Sree- 
SIDNEY HERBERT, 22 Milk 
8t., Boston. Estab. 10 yeurs. 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 


Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 























This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all. 


These _ prices will continue until further notice. 
10.00 by Express, $10.26 by Registered Mail, with Book of 
directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 


General Ageut for New Eugland States. 
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Cream of Wheat 


It is not only one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious breakfast dishes, but being composed almost 
entirely of pure gluten, is jially re ded 
FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION. 
The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf’rs, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
CUSHMAN BROS. CO., 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS. 
Sample and 200-pp. cook book, free if you mention paper. 


















MORE EGGS AND KEEP AT IT. 


So of successful Poultry-Keepers 

all over the country owe no smal! portion of 
their success to the practice of mixing with the 
food given to their poultry every day a small _ 
ee ae eee ae ee 


Sheridan's conorion Powder, 


It ~~ Hens and Chickens healthy and strong, ,; 
makes Pullets lay early and alsomakes Hens lay , 
more eggs. Byits use perfectassimilationofthe | 
food elements needed to produce flesh and form 5 
» egues is assured. We need hardly remind you §& 
» that eggs sell for a good price at this season. 


by mail. 25c. Large 
p 2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $5. Express paid. 4 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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III. 


I develop Pocket Kodaks for 5 cents, 


YELLOW ’ 
strip of 12; Bull’s-eyes 25 cents. Prints 
FINCER 8 and 5 cents each, mounted. Send postage. 
NAILS § Lundahl, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





This Beautiful 


Gold Watch. 


FREE! Gold Wate 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 
Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder (as per our price 
list). We willship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 





ers, collect the money and return 
same to us by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blauks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address, 


G.A.VOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 
FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 









Rimless Eye A+ samp 
Glasses, S. me Bom 
pec y- 
Best Nickel, We make all 
$1.50. our own 
Lenses. 
14k. Gold, 
i Factory on 
$4.00. hn) premises. 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Roomsiand2. MAIL Ornpins PROMPTLY FILLED. 








| PETROLEUK 
1 EMULSION 


wf YPoR AOS THITES 
k ‘(LIMEAND SODA) 


“Emulsio Petroles cum Hypophosphitibus.” 
(ANGIER,) 


A Remedy 


POR AFFECTIONS OF THE 





‘oe 





Throat and Lungs, 





FOR DISEASES OF THE 
Digestive Apparatus, | | 
Sub-Acute apd Chronic. 


Kidneys and Bladder. 


USEFUL IN 


General Debility ona 
Wasting Diseases. 


Especially when due to Faulty Nutrition. 
Be ge annie ealtatin deanna. Min nse TT 
The antiseptic emuls! icularly 
propert f the EB jon parti 
4 it te the tccstmnena of meen of septic or bacteria! 





The oil is rendered palatable, and the Emulsion | 
to the most delicate stomach. 





at 





} DIRECTIONS INSIDE. | 
ne i 


Angier Chemical Company, 


eae Boston, U. &. A. 
tr Great Britain, 32 and 33 Snow Hill, London. wht 











Druggists, 50c. and $1. 
Send for the Pamphlet. 








Perry Mason & Co. Dear Sirs—“The New Companion Sewing Machine 
I received from you last September, 1895, has given good satisfaction, I am well 
pleased with it. I think it is as good as a $55.00 machine I was going to get before 
I saw yours in the Companion. Having given the machine a year’s trial I could 
not wish it to work better.” Very truly, Mrs. J. M. Bourger. 


Perry Mason & Co. Gentlemen— “From the very first day the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine was received, it has been a source of delight to all who have 
seen it, and especially to my wife. Indeed, with her it has been a case of ‘love at 
first sight,’ and it seems that her ‘love’ for the machine grows stronger the more 
she uses it. It is indeed a ‘thing of beauty’ (and also of great service), and as such 
it promises to be a ‘joy forever,’ being indeed a most estimable ‘companion.’ Please 
accept our hearty thanks for your liberality in offering such a bargain and also for 
your promptness in sending the same.” Yours sincerely, C. A. Arnold. 


SHELLS ESSELELELEDESES OSES OSS 


Saugatuck, Conn., Oct. 12, 1896. 


San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 17, 1896. 





high cost machine on the market. 


office east of Colorado. 


SLELELELEE SEES ESOS SESESES SSS 


We Guarantee that the NEw CoMPpANION SEWING MACHINE, which 
we sell for $19.00, will prove as satisfactory in every respect as any 


WE PAY FREIGHT CHARGES. 


On receipt of $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight 
Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any railroad office 
in Colorado, New Mexico. Wyoming or Montana, or at any railroad freight office west of 
these four States, for $22.00. All orders should be sent to 


FF FSS FFFFFFFSSSFFFFFFSSFFFSFFFFTSFSFFITISF 


PERRY MASON & CO., 203 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 











IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. NOVEMBER 12, 1896. 


SVBVVeoeoevweswesweswesesv_ss 


~1¢ What satisfaction there 
is in having one’s own 


and in exercising one’s 
individual tastes in the 
selection and arrange- 
ment of its 


oe e 

Furnishings, 
and, really, in these 
days most every one can have this pleasure, for we can sell you 
House-Furnishing Goods in more Artistic and Beautiful Styles and 
than ever before. Buy now 

Cheaper and fix up your home before 
holiday friends arrive. . . 


We offer you five stores full of latest goods to select from. 
If you can’t call, send for our book giving styles and prices. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 16-26 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
aoaee =>pe 


























SUL. 


A Household Necessity 


For the toilet, for the baby, for insect .bites, for 
chafes, for tender feet, for all surface inflammation, 








JOWNEY’S 
Chocolate Bonbons| @mfort Powder 


«Name on Every Piece.” is indispensable, a pure, medicated antiseptic prep-. 
aration, that proves its worth in a single application 
Sold by all leading dealers and at the New Lowney and by continual use insures a perfect complexion 


Retail Store, 416 Washington Street, Boston. S08 8-2, SCN, 





Healthy Skin. gegen ee gg 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


~The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., Boston. 











Food that Feeds 


Of course all foods feed | would be inclined to blush 
the body, supply waste, build | is he knew how useless he 
up strength and keep is as an article of food. 


PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 
> 

= THAYER’S ie the brain palpitating These are all scien- 

with nervous energy, but(iAee, (@itific facts and the re- 


Tri-Ferment Compound eee al MES iceul of most careful 


hemical research. 
WILL CURE YOU. things that masque 


Why, a dime 
It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate radeas food ares FG Se spent for Quaker 
relief, but completely removes the cause, Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, of the most = 


Oats will bu 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, me . y 
and is always uniform. trifling food val ‘ % Inore actual 


Does your Food Digest? 


DYSPEPSIA, (CONSTIPATION, 


If not, you must be suffering 








































Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. ue. Many pop-& 4 A ZA, pe food than a 

Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. ular things are’ CT ae fae dollar, if 

All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. hardly seietth the effort > Z J J spent for 

3 HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. $] of eating; just a waste the very 
500000000000 00000000 0000000000000000800HOOOOOH00OOOSOOS 











of time, a_ waste of, best meat! 


Ss > 73 > >. > QS > - > >. Kee bo. money and a_ waste A nd, besides, 


of energy. For ex- uaker Oats 
¢ PH i l | ample: Potatoes are cal a contains all 
For Fifty-Seven Years—Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


almost all water and f th necessary 
O MUSIC Bion gee play gg po Npedinpcny Gc oneglly seg 


starch, milk whenW@g food /Xelements in such 
invitation, Come and see us. Look over our pe. feve 





ry 
aN 


wee 









Pe: 

























pure is nearly all water. propery -proportions that 
tain points of interest in the manufacture of a First Fone, 


You would be surprise it is ea ily digested and 

to know how little real}. jassimiffAated. Then, too 
endorsed by such musicians as John K. Paine, T. Adamowski, Carlyl 
Pe Pe pian tg het oe 
We be glad to accord that honorable treatment to Music 


food value there is in y-» it has at distinctive 
pound of good mutton, or atural y flavor of the 

Teachers which we have extended for the nearly sixty years of our 

existence. If you cannot call upon us, write to us, 


even ina fine rib of beef. pure grain. Reasons enough 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


Codfish is hardly worth car- | for considering it““TheAuto- 
786 Washington Street (opp. Hollis), Boston. 


rying home, while an oyster | crat of the Breakfast Table.” 
RRR POR eb vg EEN Soip Onty In 2 La. Packaces 
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|Quaker Oats 











